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Uadsunted 
By Elisabeth Buras Stansfield 


FAILURE waits adown the road, 
This he right well knows ; 
Yet he bravely bears his load, 
Singing as he goes. : 


Dreams are unfulfilled for him, 
Life holds naught but pain, 
Gathering night brings shadows dim, 
But hark !—he sings again. 
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“Greater Love Hath No Man” 


None can live through us except as we die. 
When our Lord gives us this truth, it is as though he 
were really asking us to share in his very atonement. 
Not that any man could ever atone for another's sins 
as Christ atones for sins : Christ's atonement is unique 
and all-sufficient, But he does ask us to let the life- 
giving power of his atonement flow through us into 
others ; and we cannot do this unless we die. Christ 
cannot use a man as a channel of eternal life to others 
if the man is mostly for Christ and partly for self. 
The death of self must be honestly complete, or the 
man is useless as a conductor of life. ‘*Except a 
grain of wheat fall into the earth and die, it abideth 
by itself alone ; but if it die, it beareth much fruit.” 
And fruit'is the reproduction of life. Are you longing 
for the fulness of eternal life for certain dear ftiends ? 
Have you died, that they may live? Is your self-death 
so complete and sustained that the radiance of Christ 
fairly floods their lives with its brightness whenever 
you come near them, making them hungry and thirsty. 


for the same b ? Can you sa yy with Paul, in the 
gratitude of a crucified heart, So then death worketh 
fm bu ein jon , 

a“ 


Riches ia Dity-Doing. 


~Humdrum, duty-doing cannot be ‘demanal from 


the best-riches of, our spiritual life; When we forget 
this, we are likely to wonder what is the matter with 
our spiritual life.: Professor B. B. Warfield, speak- 
ing recently to the students of Princeton Theological 
Seminary on the importance of faithfulness in their 
daily’ studies there, m ive remark, 
«* Neglect of duty is not a fruitful. exercise.’’, 
Probably none. of us would. pot il this ; yet we 
often seem to think that we can have a fruitful relig- 
ious experi me ae oe Se ame Maret many a 
‘‘little’’ duty go. - soor might we t to see a 
brightly burning ‘acne lamp at the end of a wire in 
psig ee cud are many little breaks.’ Our Master, 

never neglects dutiés ; if we would have 
es ne enactous fellowship with him ‘which comes from 
the mastery of his indwelling life, his duty-doing must 
be our duty-doing. 


To Understand the Bible 


"We ought to have the best teacher available in 
all of our Bible study. And we may have. Yet we 
often fail of this teaching, through sheer carelessness. 
Should we not count it a rare privilege if we could 
have an hour of Bible study under the personal guid- 
ance of such a man as was George Miiller, or Hudson 
Taylor, or, Dwight L. Moody, or better still, the 
apostle Paul? Suppose we could have a regular ap- 
pointment in Bible study alone with one of these 
men ; should we come to it eagerly? How weshould 
ask questions, and listen, and make notes! But we 
can have the personal guidance of a better equipped 
Bible teacher than any of these. . This teacher is the 
Holy Spirit of God. He knows the meaning of every 
passage in the Bible, for he gave it. _He knows the 
bearing upon ovr life of every Bible passage we read ; 


Unknown in the 


HE untrustworthiness of conventional judgments 
was never more clearly shown than in the failure 
of men to appraise and appreciate Jesus. It was 

not unnatural at first, when he was still unknown, be- 
fore he had begun the mighty works and the great 
words which were to Startle his nation and ultimately 
to shake the world, But the inability of the 
world to discern and value Jesus continued even after 
ne had begun his public mission. He died misun- 
derstood and so much underestimated that he who 
was the King of kings, the soul of divine purity, the 
crown and fulfilment. of a nation’s history, and the 
fountain, of a new life for the world, was tlung out by 
humanity and shamed by a felon’s execution, What 
happened to Jesus almost annihilates our respect for 
human judgment. Here was the greatest, the best, 
the most persuasive character that ever lived. The 
world absolutely missed him. 

The same thing happened to Paul, following afar in 
the footsteps of the Saviour. A few recognized him. 
He did not wholly lack the discovery of friendship. 
And now his influence etrates the whole life of 
humanity, The work that he did for Christ and for 
human life we still toil at. Like pygmies we grope 
around his massive thoughts and build our little sys- 
tems like ladders against his stature, and’ our heresies 
like cobwebs across the pathway of “his power. But 
his own day took no notice of him.- Tolstoy tells us 
with. what amazement a prominent..Roman-of the 
first century would learn to-day that'the world now 
regards Paul, a mian of whom he never heard, as the 


and he knows what Bible passages we most need at 
any particular time. He can explain all this to us 
as no. human being who ever lived could do, Are 
we letting him do it? Are we asking him to act as 
our nal friend and teacher every time we open 
the Bible, that he may be given his fullest desire with 
us? Do we ask him to teach, explain, illumine, in- 
terpret, everything we read in the Bible? Do we 
refer to him the questions that come to us as we read? 
Do we ask him to show us not only what we need for 
ourselves in all our Bible study, but also what others 
need to whom we are to bring the results of our study, 
in our teaching, A sacri or writing? If this is not 
our invariable life-habit, is it strange that our Bible 
study is not always as helpful as it might be? What 
Martha said of Jesus, does not Jesus himself, sending 
to us the Spirit of truth, say to us—‘‘ The Teacher 
is here, and calleth thee’’ ? 


4 
Hopelessness of Self-Respect 


Confidence in ourselves is about as valuable as con- 
fidence.in a mirage. The only man who has any self- 
respect is the man who does not know himself. ‘The 
better acquainted with ourselves we get, the less self- 
respect we have, until that day when we get a glimpse 
of our own sin-wrecked lives as Christ sees them : and 
then the last vestige of self-respect is gone. From that 
time on—except as Satan succeeds in blinding us to the 
facts and holding up the a again as though it were 
real—we turn away from self, as hopeless, to Christ as 
hope and life and power. ie is our confidence, and 
he alone. _ Self is good only for crucifixion ; and we 
rejoice to have it crucified with him. The world tells 
us to cultivate self-respect, ‘ust as it tells us to step 
out firmly and confidently upon many another quick- 
sand. What a blessing that Christ has intervened ‘to 
save us from ourselves and the self-deceived advice of 
the world | When self, crucified, is replaced by Christ, 
we shall live and act in such quiet, unshakable confi- 
dence that the world may mistakenly think we have 
great self-confidence and self-respect. Then let us 
share our secret with the world. 


Midst 


greatest Roman citizen, and that the letters of this 
wandering Jew are the best known and most widely 
circulated literature of all that that century produced. 

Such instances as these, and our own observation 
of life, should suffice to show us how often real great- 
ness is unappreciated and unobserved. Sometimes 
it is because the greatness is still concealed, power 
latent, but to be developed later. Little Wellesley 
running about on the schoo! playground appears only 
to God’s eye as the Iron Duke who is to close one 
epoch and open a new one in the world’s history. 
Life is needed to bring out what was there all the 
time, unknown in the midst. But often even when 
it is brought out it is not noticed or it is undervalued. 
There died recently, in a country town in Pennsyl- 
vania, a simple, devoted man whose life passion was 
the care of neglected children. His meat and drink 
were the sacrifices he made for others. He worked 
at his problem with the prophetic insight of love, and 
drew out the best project of child conservation which 
has yet been devised. But he passed to and fro as an 
unknown man in the midst. 

This has become almost the essential principle of 
the world’s true work—namely, that it should be un- 
noticed, anonymous. It should make us very rever- 
ent and considerate toward all life. If men so mis- 
valued. Christ, if they so ignored Paul, if they so 
habitually discover long after that the great work has 
been done. by unnoticed fives, we should beware how 
we cast out that which. we may some day find God 
had brought to the kingdom for this very hour. And 
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we should lay aside also all our despair of ourselves 
and our work because we and they seem so futile and 
unavaili God is doing far more with us than we 
know, we may well asics and take courage if we 
find that we and what we work for are. like our Lord 
and his work, an imprisoned light sure of itself but 
rejected by the surrounding night-time. 

But this comfort belongs to those only who apply 
these cautions to their own attitude and outlook on 
life, and who are awake in consequence to detect life's 
unrecognized responsibilities. All about us is neg- 
lected work waiting to. be done. The spirit of a 
school, the tone of the family life, the subjects of our 
daily conversation, the mind and character of the 
nation—all these are waiting to be-lifted from the 
level of drudgery to the level of the glory of the will 
of God. And here, too, is life’s rejected discipline, 
the very thing we need most and-most shirk. It is 
waiting for us unknown in the midst. ‘‘A man from 
Galilee,’’ we say of it. ‘‘ The prophetic thing dees not 
come out of Galilee.’’ But back of that garb of Gali- 
lee is the glow of the gold of God. Tear off the cov- 
érings of these scorned disciplines, these common tasks, 
and you will find the very greatness you have dreamed 
of, the contentment of the worth that is holiest. 

How obvious the great discoveries are after trey have 
been made! Any Italian can come to America now 
fur a few dollars—since Columbus came. Schoolboys 
laugh at the fear of the ancients. We. can de so 
much that other generations could not do! We look 
back pityingly upon them. Yes, but looking back 
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Earnest Women and the Church Fair 
The motives of the self-sacrificing women who 
hold chitrch fairs and sales are usually so true and 
worthy that it is doubly hard for the evil of the prac- 
tise to beseen. Interesting situations are described 
in the following two letters fromi women who want to 
take the highest ground. One writes, from Indiana : 


Could you offer any me ry as to how a small band of 
Women could raise money for the church ? Would soliciting 
sewing, and then, turning our earnings over to the church, be a 
legitimate plan? Do you think it absolutely wieee to give 
socials, suppers, bazaars, etc., for the purpose of helping the 
church financially ?. There are so few of us that we have felt 
that. we could not get along without resorting to these various 
methods of raising money, but after reading so much on the 
subject I do not feel satisfied to continue in the old way. 


Another inquirer, who does not believe in sales, is 
perplexed over how to hold to her position. Shewrites : 


I have recently come to a new church here, and the people 
seem to have come from churches where they have taught little 
of missions, and nothing of the broad, right standards of giving 
to the Lord,—there are two, or possibly three, exceptions. 

I believe, as you do, in outright Fiyin: and not giving by 
fairs, suppers, cake sales, etc. Yet Ido not quite know how 
to fully explain my position and belief. For instance, if a 
woman who has a little money furnishes twenty-five cents’ 
worth of silk and puts a dollar's worth of work on it, why isn’t 
she giving $1.25? I don’tsee. But I do see why the woman 
who buys it for $1.25 és not giving $1.25 to the Lord, but is 
getting her full value for the money, and is going home with 
the feeling that she has done her full duiy and given liberally, 
when she has given little or nothing. 

We believe in giving a// we give outright, and through the 
church envelopes. en we do this, we have no money left for 
church fairs, suppers, etc. But now a fair confronts me, and I 
shall be asked to make one, or several, —_ I am avery busy 
mother, and have no time for fancy work either for myself or 
others ; and since all I have to give goes through the church 
envelopes, is there anything I can do but state again my posi- 
tion? I do not want to hurt my influence, by offending any 
one who differs with me. If I were wise, I might state my 
position so they could understand ; as it is, there are some 
points which could be advanced on the subject which I can't 
explain—nor quite understand myself. 


The woman who gives outright of her money and 
energy to supply or conduct a church sale is indeed 
giving to the Lord, though in a mistaken and unwise 
way. And this second inquirer explains why, when 

she points out that the purchaser of any article at a 
church sale is not giving at all. So the unselfish 
women who conduct church fairs thoughtlessly help 
to lower the standard of the church and the commu- 
nity ; and that is not a worthy thing to do. This 
lowering of standard consists in assuming that the 
people of the church and community are not willing 
to give outright to the Lord, but must be baited, 
tempted, coddled into it by such methods as are used 
to induce children to take medicine. Every time a 
church fair is held, the church robs the community 
of that blessing from God which accompanies outright 
giving,—the only kind of giving recognized in the 
Bible. If this truth is lovingly and frankly stated, it 
is likely to be seen by honest and conscientious mem- 
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upon us, the future will say, «‘ How could have 
missed it It was under their very eyes and they 
never saw it.”’ 


now in the midst of us what is here, what the future 
will see was here? ; ; 

‘Men err so easily in their valuations. That after 
all is one of the greatest curses of sin. Direct sin is 
dreadful,—the deliberate choice, between two valua- 
tions, of the lower. But the indirect effects of sin are 


one dreadful, —the rasa to value expeepily, 
or the blindness which chooses without settling values. 
Men take the present which hides the future bigger 
pee, byror gy Ses ‘Men run away after the future 
whi ides the present bigger thing, the thing 
God has sentthem. The’seen little hides dhe waiaboe 
great. The cheap and popular supplants the true. 
‘*Not this man, but Barabbas."* 

Indeed, the very test of life is the power to recog- 
nize the unknown in the midst, to catch the hint of 
the Baptist, and at the first nity to say to the 
Unknown One, ‘‘ Rabbi, where abidest thou?’ ‘The 
pathos of life is that men will not do this ; that, in- 
stead, they leave the Unknewn One a stranger with- 
out the door. Are we doing this?. Under our very 
eyes as Christian men, may there not be opportunities 
of service, possibilities of spiritual experience, eleva- 
tions of character, appeals of human need which are 
to us now what Christ was in the throng? ‘In the 
midst of you standeth one whom ye know not."’ 


’ 
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bers in any church, We need not fear the hurting of 
our influence by holding tactfully and courtéously to 
the highest position. If, indeed, our influence does 
seem to be thus hurt, that need not concern us. 

The soliciting of sewing and turning over the pro- 
ceeds to the church is perfectly proper provided the 
work is not solicited in the name of the Lord's cause, 
or customers ate secured on the strength of this. The 
moment ‘that is done, giving and getting are mixéd in 
the mind of the one whose patronage is solicited.” “ 

Probably no church ever yet gave all that it could 
give to the Lord: There is always enough money 
available, by outright giving, to care for every need 
that the Lord lays on a church. Therefore a small 
band of women would render the best service, it 
would seem, by prayerfully seeking to be used of 
God in bringing about the highest standards of open- 
hearted liberality in the church, rather than by resort- 
ing to any indirect methods of money-raising. A little 
band of women meeting together regularly for prayer 
—faith-filled, patient, and persistent prayer—that 
Christ shall master and fill the lives of all in the 
church, will accomplish more for the financial prob- 
lem and every other problem of the church than all 
other methods that have ever been thought of. There 
is no financial problem in a Christ-filled church. 

One inquirer asks for printed matter. A ten-cent 
pamphlet (The Sunday School Times Company) en- 
titled ‘‘ Lowering Morals by Raising Money’’ dis- 
cusses the question from many different points of view. 


a 
Trained Nurses and Alcohol 


When a nurse who not only is a' total abstainer 
but who also knows the findings of science against 
the use of alcohol as a medicine is told by the physi- 
cian in charge to give the patient -alcohol, what 
should ‘she conscientiously do? This question, sub- 
mitted by a troubled nurse, was discussed in the 
Times of April 29. Now it is a privilege to publish 
further comments from one who has had wide ex 
perience as a nurse and among nursés:_ - 


Some time a nurse wrote you ‘asking if it was her duty 
to give alcoholic liquors to patients when prescribed by a 
physician, and intimating that she would almost rather give 
up her profession than give the liquor. Mr. 

Because there may be others among your readers simuarly 
troubled in mind, I would like to say a few words to them. 
I know their feelings, for 1 am a nurse who has often béen in 
the same place. 

There are doubtless times when it would be better to give 
up the individual case, as when the patient is a reformed 
drunkard. And it may be necessary to decline to work'with 

articular doctors who give liquors recklessly. But in general 
t is better just to carry out the orders, poner ary that we 
are not responsible for them, and that everybody knows it. 
Retaining our position gives us a wonderful opportunity for 
doing good. It would be a terrible misfortune if the temper- 
ance women were driven out of nursin their consciences, 
for they would never find another field where they could do 
such deep and far-reaching work. 





Even after John had said, ‘‘ Yonder, . 
He is. Behold the man J told you of,’’ they did not | ; 
see. Shall it be sowith us? Why do we not see ° 
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bly did not forget what read, and was very likely 
terested to read something more along the same line. We 
cannot always tell. 


think an order for whisky or brandy was withheld out of re- 
gard to those views, . ee 

The air is full of the question of thé medical use of alcohol. 
From the to the lowest there is difference of opinion 


on it.. We must be th ly posted on the latest findings 
of science, and happily this is easy, for there is much published 
on the'subject. It is almost an embarrassment of riches, es- 


pecially as there is a great variety of views ; but we are safe 
to accept and follow the teachings of the great temperance 
societies. Mrs. Martha M. Allen of Marcellus, New York, 
Superintendent of the Mf serve of Medical ‘lemperance of 
the National Woman's Christian Temperance Union, is pub- 
lishing the latest findings of science and opinions of eminent 
authorities in brief and readable form, for a nominal price. A 
of her leaflets is a full cartridge-bag. I wish we 
might all read her book, ‘‘ Alcohol a oem ge and Unnec- 
essary. Medicine.” It has been placed in every medical 
library in the country. aed “pe ae 

The advance of non-alcoholic sentiment is almost incon- 
ceivably rapid, and, Owing to recent researches, some of the 
foremost physicians are changing front. Some mornitig we 
shall wake up and find the victory won, but-let us each do 
our.liitle.toward it. Note, for example, the words of Dr. 
H. W. Wiley, head of the Pure Food Bureau ard Chief 
Chemist of the United States, also President of the American 
Therapeutic Society : 

** The general result of the study of this problem has been 
an accelerated movement to restrict the use of alcohol in 
medical practise, and especially in hospital practise.’ Both as 
a.means of preventing disease and. as a remedy.this agent is 
rapidly falling into disrepute, so that it bids fair to become 
merely a memory in our materia medica and the pharmaco- 
poeia. 

E. BERTHA BRADLEY, R. N., 
Assistant Superintendent for Nurses’ Work, Department 
Medical Temperance, National Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, 175 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Here is a striking illustration of a principle that 
most of us must use at one time or another : the duty 
of remaining in a work, of which not every detail is 
yet as it should be, in order to be-used of God for 
lifting that work steadily on to higher ground. Yet 
this does not justify us in having any connection with 
a work of which the dominant purpose is wrong ; nor 
does it justify us in allowing any wrong which we 
could control, It does justify us in having part in a 
work of which the main purpose is right, if it is God’s 
will that we should be there, even if this brings us 
into connection with some details which still need to 
be righted. The principle with its temperance appli- 
cation offers interesting material for class study and 
discussion on World’s Temperance Sunday. 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


HOU Lord of heaven. and earth, our God and Father : 
We ery to thee. Oursouls call out for thee. While our 
bodies are fastened here, set our immortal spirits free to 

rove with thee in holy fellowship. As thy children in Jesus Christ 
we dare to claim the freedom of thy universe as our heritage. 
We would move out into the wide distances—to come back, 
if thou so appoint, refreshed and strengthened, quickened 
in every fibre, for better living and more effective service. 
Show us the hidden. things, so far.as knowledge of these may 
fit our state. - Unfold to our gaze the mysteries of life. We 
would know what word from thee the trees are speaking to us ; 
what bird-song and sunshine mean; what message thou art 
sending us in the laughter of children, in the cry of want, in 
the voices of history—spécially as these are condensed for us 
in thy written Word, and in the of our fellows as the 
crowds flit by. Lord, cure our deafness, Thou Infinite 
One, in whom we live, set us free from the thick prison walls 
of self. Let us loog¢ from this blackness of self-absorption, 
and grant us the wider view of generous sympathy and filial 
trust. Open our blind eyes to the poetry of the commonplace ; 
to the tragedies of men and women who walk calmly by our 
side ; nthe transcendent glory meneeet up in the meanest 
human life. Cure us of our vicious habit of disparaging our 
fellows, of counting them dull and uninteresting, perhaps hate- 
ful, just because we do not understand: Lord, lead us out from 
our own narrowness, and make us thankful that the truth is 
wider than the measure of our mind, and thy love to all of us 
so wonderfully kind. 
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LESSON FOR NOV. 5 (Esther 4:1 tos: 3) 





"T HERE is no greater hindrance in our day to a full 
and triumphant Christian experience than the 
-. depreciation of Holy Scripture which results in 
the Christian community from the destructive criticism 
of modern biblical scholarship, os 
Let us face this hindrance ; let us see how it works ; 
let us consider how it may be removed out of the way 
of the Lord’s chariot. My reader must be patient, 
and give me a close attention for a few moments. 
- The one sure and never-failing method of living the 
victorious life is daily study of the Bible, —stwdy, not 
hasty reading; daily, not at fitful intervals. That 
study must be with prayer, and faith, and a single- 
eyed desire to know the will of God and to do it. 
Such a devotional and habitual use of the Bible be- 
yond all dispute leads to the full experience of God's 
love, of Christ's saving- power, of the indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit. - The Bible of any one who has lived 
the life with which we are concerned is yellow with 
the years, thin at the edges with the constant turning 
of the pages, scored with lines and marks, which are 
all monuments of truth seen and help received, 
stained with tears which have been often the tears of 
penitence, but sometimes tears of joy, falling like a 
tender rain when the glory of God has suddenly shone 
out from the page. Without this use of the Bible, 
the devotional life becomes unhealthy, ascetic, morbid, 
extravagant. The monstrous devotions of the Flagel- 
lants—self-inflicted austerities—take the place of a 
uiet and victorious communion with God, whenever, 
sus one cause or another, the Bible is kept out of the 
hands of the Christian as the habitual and ‘principal 
means of devotion. Itis therefore a matter of the high- 
est moment to encourage every one to possess, to use, 
to con, to read, to study, to pray over, this book. If any- 
thing is hindering this, the legitimate use of the Bible, 
no effort should be spared to remove the hindrance. 


N OW happily in the English-speaking world there is 
, no civil or ecclesiastical power which can rob us 
of the Bible. It has become almost incredible 
that a Bishop of Norwich ever exerted himself to burn 
Tyndale’s translation. If a priest or higher ecclesiastic 
were to attempt to withhold the Bible from the people, 
in England or in America, he would not succeed ; he 
would only injure his own authority. Every one who 
speaks the English tongue is aware that the English 
Bible is his achieved possession. He will no more 
consent to be deprived of this book than of the per- 
sonal and political liberty which it has secured him. 
But what the powers that be, in church and state, are 
powerless to effect, is for a time effected by the mor- 
dant spirit of criticism in Protestant universities. The 
modern world is robbed of the Bible, not by author- 
ity, but by a delusion that biblical scholars have dis- 
credited it. Not only the assured results, but the 
most extravagant excesses, of criticism obtain a rapid, 
an almost immediate, circulation. People who never 
read the Bible themselves know immediately if a 
German professor has denied the miracles or the 
authenticity of the Gospel narrative, or if a Dutch 
professor has declared that Paul did not write his own 
epistles. And this latest decision of an unknown 
sage is immediately cited as a reason for throwing the 
Bible aside. The Bible is not thrown aside because 
of this decision ex cathedra, but being already dis- 
carded in use, the decision gives a theoretical justifi- 
cation of the practise. 


HAT needs to be understood and plainly asserted, 
is that the Bible as the means of devotion is not, 
and cannot be, affected by the kind of criticism to 

which we are now referring. Its actual and demonstrated 
effect on every simple reader and devout student who 
is using it as a means of personal communion with 
God is there as a fact, whatever views may be taken 
of authorship, date, authenticity, or the like. — It is 
not and cannot be affected by fresh discoveries of 
science. The influence it wields has nothing to do 
with science ; it is a purely religious influence. The 
historical facts which it records are valuable because 
they are charged with a religious meaning; and in 
many cases that religious meaning remains precisely 
what it was if the facts are interpreted, not as history, 
but as allegory. This is not the place for a detailed 
examination of critical methods or of. critical results. 
But I desire to affirm, and to reaffirm, that while 
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criticism has not succeeded in shaking the historicity 
of the Scriptures nor made any vital alterations in 
‘dates or quthorshig of the several writings, whatever 
it said_or did, proved or disproved, there the book 
remains exactly what it was, a collection of writings, 
which, taken just as they stand and used in the ordi- 
nary way, have this unique quality, that they bring 
us to God, that they make the nature of God clear, 
that they show us ourselves and our need of God, 
and also show us how our need is to be practically 
met. They bring us to God, and they bring God. to 
us, and they form a means of communication by 
which we can live our life with and for God. 

. Now if this be true,—and it must be true, because 
all the lives nurtured on the Scriptures, the best and 
noblest lives which have been lived, rise up to prove 
that it is, you may say that whatever you believe, or 
are led to believe, concerning the composition and 
the.provenance of the book, the book itself is in your 
hands to use as the means of living the victorious life. 
‘¢ Take and read it,’’ as the voice said to Augustine 
in the Garden of Milan. To take and read it is the 
best. solution of all critical questions. And I may 
offer my own testimony that criticism, so far as I 
know its methods and results, has done nothing but 
give me help in the reading of the book for practical 
and religious purposes. -It has removed far, more 
difficulties than it has created ; it has rendered clear 
much which was obscure. It has got rid of tradi- 
tional interpretations and views which were a real 
hindrance to the living truth of the Word. 


SAW once in Chesham an old tree which had 
seemed to be dead for many years, when a boy in 
mischief lighted a fire in the hollow trunk. The 

dry tinder burned out. And, strange to say, the tree put 
forth its tender shoots again and was clothed with the 
foliage of summer. Criticism on the Bible has fre- 
quently for me had a similar effect ; it seems to have 
given new life and freshness to parts of the book 
which had seemed lifeless or meaningless. 

But let us take up the book and read, that we may 

find in it the means of living the victorious life. It 
has led us up to the supreme truth ox Christ, and has 


‘ shown us how by faith in him we are forgiven and 


accepted with God ; it has shown us how the Holy 
Spirit lives in us by faith in Christ, and carries on 
within a mighty process of cleansing, and renovation, 
and strengthening, praying for us, witnessing to us, 
producing within us the life of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Ail this the Bible has given us, as its final fruit. 

In an hour of deep need the other day I took the 
eighth chapter of Romans, and read it on my knees, 
It is very familiar to me. _My honored father wrote a 
book on it, which he called, ‘The Fulness of the 
Blessing of the Gospel of Christ.’ But in that hour 
it was fresh and startling, as if it had been recently 
written. I was then justified by fiith. I found the 
law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus at work within 
me ; I was walking not after the flesh, buf after the 
Spirit. And it was life and peace. It was the Spirit 
of Christ in me, a spirit that would quicken my mor- 
tal body—was even then quickening it, healing a bad 
throat, which threatened to prevent mé from preach- 
ing the Word. Then the spirit of liberty within spoke 
to the Father as Abba, and I dared to believe that I 


was adopted as God’s child, The Spirit bore witness 
to it, and began at once to for my infirmities, and 
to make me a joint heir with Christ. And the suffer- 
ings, of which I had many, and wellnigh unbearable, 
seemed to weld me with him and to offer me a share 
in his glory. Yes, the sufferings of the whole groan- 
ing and travailing earth were interpreted ; they were 
the birth-pangs of a system which was struggling to 
escape its bondage and to find the liberty of the glory 
of God's children. Then I knew that the filial life 
created in me by faith was the object for which the 
world existed. And ne ae on my despair, 
hope for my own r y, hope: for the body of 
humanity. And the Spirit interceding within me 
lifted. me to a point of view from which I saw all 
things working together for good; and I felt that 
God had foreseen and foreordained my life and my 
experience, had brought me to the justification and 
would bring me to the glory. Then I could not for- 
bear from the outbreak of praise. If God had given 
me Christ he would give me all things. No one could 
assail or hurt me, for He had my cause in hand. Nav, 
there was + himself interceding for me before the 
throne as his Spirit was interceding within me. And 
his love appeared as an inseparable possession: 
Nothing that could happen to me in this world or any 
other could separate me from it—I was a conqueror, 
nay, more than a conquerer! Yes, there was the 
truth, not written down on a cold and silent page, but 
glowing and vocal in the very center of my being. 

But what the Bible study does in a great passage 
belonging to the final revelation, it does in a thousand 
subsidiary ways, through all its passages from genera- 
tion to generation. In the bright shining of the ulti- 
mate truth, all that leads up to it shines and becomes 
livid. 

OR instance,—and it is an example which weighs 
much with the Christian,—when our Lord nar- 
rated the spiritual experience through which he 

passed in preparation for his lifework, he couched it 
in the form of a temptation, in which Satan goaded 
him on to acts of a quality which would have ren- 
dered his mission vain. He stated that he overcame 
these misleading suggestions by words from the He- 
brew Bible—the book of the Law. He quoted Deu- 
teronomy 8 : 3; 6: 16,13. And the temptation was 
overcome. 

This example, as I say, must have a peculiar weight 
for us. That victorious life, lived by the Son of man, 
is our ground of confidence, our sure weapon in our 
own warfare, If the words of the Old Testament came 
to Him in the hour of trial as a weapon and authority, 
we cannot think that they are superseded for us. Nor 
do they now prove to be. On the contrary, from the 
first chapter of Genesis onward the whole Bible (as it 
is interpreted by the revelation of Christ), is, in sym- 
bol or in fact, the record of the victorious life, the 
delineation of what it is, the demonstration of how it 
can be lived. Interpret the Old Testament by the 
New, and the actual words of the Old Testament 
kindle and open and deepen, and become the re- 
vealing expression of our profoundest spiritual life. 
Take, for example, the epistle to the Hebrews as your 
guide, and then handle the Law and the histories of 
the ancient covenant. What happens? It is found 
that every institution of the tabernacle, —sacrifices, 
altar, priest, veil, holy of holies, —isa ‘‘shadow"’ of that 
Christian revelation which is the substance. Or it is 
Sound that the long roll of the leaders, the captains, 
the seers, of Israel, including even the Canaanite Ra- 
hab and heroes of crude moral culture like Samson, 
is a lesson in the cardinal Christian doctrine of faith. 


HE Bible from first to last shows that there is a 
battle to fight ; with ever deepening significance 
and ever clearer light it shows how the battle is 

to be fought, and how the victory is won. And it closes 
with the reverberations of the blessedness of overcom- 
ing. He that overcomes is seen eating of the tree of 
life in the paradise of God, from which at first he was 
excluded ; secure from the second death ; fed on the 
hidden manna ; possessed of the morning star ; ar- 
rayed in white garments ; in the temple of God for- 
ever ; even seated on the throne of the supreme vic- 
tor, Jesus Christ himself. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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Ts agent at Last Stake had clearly not looked to 

see a passenger alight, for when the old man 

ped from the caboose he first rubbed his 

me then came forward with outstretched hand, 

ee Well, neighbor,'’ he exclaimed,. ‘‘ back ag’ in, 
be you?. How'd you make it?"’ 

. *¢ First rate,’’ answered the old man, ‘‘tireda little, 

that’s all, Il ain't as spry, quite, as what I used to 

be. Eighty-four years tells on a mana little mite, 

Folks all right ?”’ 

‘* First rate, Mr. Howe. That is, they was the last 
word I got.’ Ben ain't been down for nigh a couple 
o’ weeks now. You're lookin’ well,'’ and the agent 
consoled: himself with the reflection that ne had. said 
it in a good cause, 

I’m feelin’ pretty good, and I had a right nice 
visit with Ed and with Carrie's folks. I wish some- 
times the children wasn't scattered so. ‘°Tain't likely 


I'll ever see all of 'em again. me retuned t been 


down fora couple o' weeks?’ 
_ About that, L guess. You was lookin’ for him 
to-day ?"’ 

Le wrote to him that I was calculatin’ to get in this 
morning."’ 

«¢ Well, he sure got his mail, . Better set down and 
wait a little. He'll be comin’ along. If he don't, I 
reckon you'll have to bunk with me, that's all.’’ . 

The old man sank wearily into the proffered chair, 
and his eyes traveled along the rough wagon road 
until it left the stump sprinkled clearing, to be swal- 
lowed up in the forest which cloaked the. mountains 
from base almostto summit. It was good to be home, 
and yet in his outlook a weet a would have. seen 
little that was attractive. 

Last Stake, the railroad’s end; ‘boasted no building 
except the station-house and a present population of 
but one—the agent." ‘Raw, rough, crude, and remote 
it was, but one day Cértain to beconie a metropolis, 
being the natural outlet for the rich farming country 
back in the mountains, where the Howes had their 
claim ; with timber, millions of feet of it, in plain 
sight; ahd ore, too, that promised fortunes. And 
with the coming of population the railroad must go 
‘on, through the foothills to the ocean just out of sight 
behind the lower summits. Last Stake was certain to 
be on the main line then. — It was perhaps of that day 
Enoch Howe was thinking, the coming day which he 
was not to see, when he began to nod suspiciously 
and presently the agent smiled to find him fast asleep. 

ee Mighty nice old chap,’ he mused. ‘‘ Too bad 
he ain’t never made his pile.”’ 


II. 


‘« And what did the doctor say ?’’ asked the younger 
man, when the first greetings were over and they were 
within the shelter of the forest. . 

‘Well, Ben, it-was about what I expected. I 
somehow had a feeling that way. ‘It'll be easy. 
You ain’t a-goin’ to suffer much,’ ke says, ‘but it’s 
the end for you, Enoch. You'd: best take a good 
visit here, with the children, and. see any of the rest 
of them you can, and then get back to Janet and to 
Ben and his folks, . There’s men would tell you that 
they could cure you, but they couldn’t.’ He's a 
mighty nice man, old Dr. Stacey, and they told me 
he had the biggest practise in the city. But he 
-wouldn’t take pay from me, on account of old times, 
che said."’ 

"TE guess he’s as good as any of them,"’ returned 
the younger man with a catch in his voice, ‘You'll 
tell mother, of course ?*" 

Yes, -You see,-your mother an’ me, won had 
‘any secrets from one another for more'n fifty years, 
and it wouldn't seem natural to start in now. ‘You'll 
tell Alice, o’ course, but I wouldn't tell the little folks. 
George and Mabel is old enough maybe, but it would 
kind o’ make "em feel bad, and there ain't no need. 
Besides, the doctor give me three months yet, mebbe 
alittle more; and I’m kind o’ looking forward to that. 
I've been away a good while and I want to sort o’. get 
acquainted with all of you again, specially your 
mother, You know, she’s a mighty good woman, 
your mother ?”’ 

‘* Mother’s a wonder,"’ the younger man agreed. 
*«Was she always the way she is now? As wide 


awake and as cheerful ? Didn't anything ever dis- 
courage her ?”’ 

“*Well, of course your mother’s 
better ; every day, I tell her, an’ it's 
always just naturally seemed to see the bright side, 
and she could do more’n any ordinary woman, things 
that took brains, for all she never had much schoolin’, 
I never seen a nurse could hold a candle. to: her. 
And cooking—well, you know your mother’s cookin’ : 

and. 9sonl | talks 7 couldn’ t get along with at all, why, 
she'd make 'em go just the way she wanted and they 
never so much as know it. Who'd ever think, now, 
of setting up a loom three miles from the nearest 
neighbor? But she’s had work pretty much all the 
year, folks sending for rugs from clear down Portland 
way ; an’ it helped a lot to fill in time for her, now 
that her eyes ain’t quite so good,- besides the money 
she made out of it.’’ 

** How many homes have you lived in, father?'’ 
asked the younger man abruptly. 

‘(I dunno, Why?” 

«« | was just wondering. I knew you started in way 
down east, somewhere near Cape Cod, wasn’t it? 
And thére’s the Pacific,"’ he pointed to a ribbon of 
silver on the western horizon, ‘* You’ ve come all the 
way across, you and mother, and I can remember 
three places you lived in before I took up this claim."* 

** Well, let me see. Yes, we was Massachusetts 
folks, but when we married it seemed like we could 
do better west ; most all the young folks was moving 
west then .and so we went to Ohio. Your brother 
Dan'| was born there. That was our first real home, 
you might say, because we'd started as soon as we was 
married, and coming, of course, we'd lived in a wagon, 
an’ I don’t suppose for young folks any home is quite 
like their frst home—I guess you've found that out. 
The neighbors was mighty nice folks, and they’ was 
sorry to see us go, but I had a chance to start in with 
aman goin’ to Indiana with a patent churn, and it 
seemed like a chance for a lot of money.”’ 

** And you wanted a lot of money? 

‘¢Oh, them days I was keen after money. Yes, 
but it didn’t pan out, so we got shut of him quick as 
we could and moved on to a farm in Iowa; it was there 
Carrie was born. We must have stayed there two years, 
and then some of the neighbors, mighty nice folks too, 
was moving to South Dakota, so we joined in and 
took'a claim there. That was where Ed and Frank was 
born. Sometimes I’ ve been most sorry we ever sold that 
place, but I guess all was forthe best. In Kansas we had 
some hard years, and then in Utah, but I could do two 
men’s work then and the boys was gettin’ big-enough to 
help. . It's fun to wrastle when you’ ve got strength to 
wrastle with. When Frank married and moved to 
Southern California, he wanted us to come too; and I 
guess that’s all the places we have lived, except that 
little while in Oklahoma, and then here, We’ ye come 
clear across, just like you say, but we’ ve took it easy 
stages and we’ ve had good times all the way. _ We've 
talked about it lots of times, your mother and me, how 
every place we’ ve ever been we’ ve found such lots of 
nice folks. _ It gives you an idee how many there must 
be in the whole world, when you stop to think how 
many there are in just the few places you’ ve happened 
to live.’’ 

Attentively the younger man had listened, but in the 

story’s end he seemed to show a certain disappoint- 
ment. As they came out upon a turn of the road 
which gave them a wider outlook he stopped to let 
the horses breathe and turned again to his father. 
" ** And you have got to the jumping off place, noth- 
ing beyond there but. China,’’ he. waved his arm 
toward the horizon, ‘‘you haven’t got much mileage 
to show for it, have you?’’ 

‘No, notin money. We ain't never been what 
you might call rich, and ain't now, though we've 
known lots of nice folks that was.’’ 

‘And you have worked hard, always, both of 
you?"’ pursued the son. 

** Yes, we was always hard workers, your mother 
an’ me. We never was laid up, either of us, so that 
we couldn’ t work—not for any considerable spell, that 
is. Why, even now, as soon as I get rested up 
I'll be able to putter around and do .quite a bit. of 
chores."’ 

Ben was silent for a moment ‘and then, with a sud- 


wn better an’ 


s frue, but she 


den explosiveness, as if he were saying something he 


had vainly tried to suppress ; 
_ * Didn’t you—-didn’t you ever want to get more 
out of it all? ; 


“* Money, you mean?’’ 

** Yes, money-—and what it brings.” 

‘* Well, now," the old man smiled, ‘I used to, 
as I was just a-sayin’, 1 used to be keen after money. 
But I ain't been so lately, not so much maybe as I 
ought to be. When I was your age and all of you 
was little I used to think a lot about the good things 
money ¢ could get, but when you're my age you'll begin 
seein’ how little it buys—of the des¢ things, that is." 

Ben’s heart seethed with unspoken thoughts but he 
did not answer. Neither quite understood, but each 
loved the other ; perhaps that was enough. 

It was a twenty-mile drive. Presently Ben caught 
his father nodding, and suggested that for the level 
stretch ahead he might like to lie down upon the hay 
with which the wagon box was filled. With little 
urging the old man consented. There, beneath the 
canvas cover, he dozed between scraps of conversation, 
ands ee at cme ee hyo into the clearing where 
s' e two log ca © was as 
ed as a little chiid. —_- <n 
TH. 


" Serenely passed the weeks in the mountain clearing, 
back from Last Stake,. Day by day Ben heard in the 
one cabin the voice of his. wife busy with her house- 
work, and in the other, the. sound of his mother’s 
loom ; outside his father «‘ puttered,’’ as he had said, 
and his children romped like the wild things they 
were, There was the music of cheerful human voices, 
of birds, and insects, the deep bass of the wind among 
the trees ; only in his own heart was there the note of 
discord, which makes perhaps at last the greater har- 
mony, the note of man’s dissatisfaction with conditions. 

It was not for himself, so in his. own heart he’ said 
a thousand times. In this rich sojl he had cast anchor, 
and some time, next year, ten years hence, or twenty, 
would come the railroad and bring prosperity. Even 
in case it failed to take the route which all agreed it 
must take, even if in his day no railroad came, still 
he was safe, for all the west was filling with popula- 
tion ; he knew his land, and to be well-to-do was for 
him only a question of hanging on. But for them, 
following the ever-beckoning mirage. which half a 
century had lured them on till now it left them, spent 
at last, upon the verge of this far sunset sea,'sheltered 
by a cabin less comfortable than that which they had 
left so long ago—always at thought of them he grew 
resentful, and the more so in seeing his father’s calm 
acceptance of it all. 

So different had been their points of view. His 
father in every new home had met the hand of wel- 
come, the smile of nature, the «‘nice folks'’ every- 
where. For Ben, all through the west, look where he 
would, had loomed sheer robber violence ; strong men 
or cunning appropriating unearned millions ; wealth 
everywhere, but seldom enough for him whose right it 
was ; greed, treachery, ingratitude and the dollar's 
sign ‘like a brand on thesouls of men, Only his home 
life, the loyal wife and the four happy children, had 
kept his bitterness from overflowing in words and 


- deeds ; and now, at sight of his father bending cheer- 


fully but wearily to tasks from which he had long 
since earned release, and at the sound of his mother’s 
loom, it sometimes seemed to him that even these 
restraints must snap: To some one he must speak 
out all he felt. 

_ Beside the path that led down to the mail box was 
a spot which was a favorite of his mother’s. - Perhaps 
a hundred generations since had grown there a great 
rédwood, more than twelve feet through, had died and 
rotted, but from its stump the little shoots had risen 
till they in turn. were great trees, their overarching 
foliage making a dim memorial chapel of the spot 
where once had grown the parent trunk. 

There one day Ben found her, a basket of coarse 
mending in her lap, and he sat down besides her upon 
the carpet of brown needles. It was not often he 
stopped thus in the middle of a day's work, but these 
days were different. Life's big and little things change 
places sometimes, when death has set bounds to a 
loved one’s sojourn. 

(Zo be concluded) 
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‘Esther, ‘fromiia | Woman’s Point of View 





Ce LAMB once said of the plays of Shake- 
speare that he wished he could * forget them 
and read them new.’’ Every lover of the Bible 
has had this feeling about its stories. The cure for 
such a sense of deadening familiarity is not forgetful- 
ness, but a more penetrating intimacy. The best 
way to clear the mind of faded, surface notions of the 
Book of Esther is to read and reread the book itself, 
without commentary or interpretation. From an old- 
world story, rich in color and in setting, but far away 
and unreal; it becomes under this scrutiny the most 
vivid, the most human, the most modern story ever 
told of a young girl. 

And the telling, too, is the most perfect in lit- 

erature, 
_ ‘The terse significance of the last clause of chapter 
three is beyond the ability of even a Stevenson, and 
not one of Maeterlinck’s most exquisite descriptions 
can equal the beauty of the scene when Esther ap- 
proaches the king. There is not a wasted touch, not 
a false line, not an unnecessary stroke, but complete, 
unconscious, perfect mastery of the oldest and most 
appealing art in the world, the art of story-telling. 

If a story were published to-morrow equal in human 
interest, and in restraint, purity, and strength of style, 
ta this book of long ago, its author would find fame 
greater than Kipling’s waiting for him. - 

When Marlowe speaks of Helen of Troy, he knows 
better than to describe her features. Instead of her 
beauty, he speaks of its power—of 

‘¢ The face that launched a thousand ships, 
And burned the topless towers of Ilium.’’ 


The modern novel-writer takes pages to describe 
his heroine, and wearies the reader in his quest for 
adjectives: The writer of this perfect story says quite 


Ser «The maiden was. fair and beautiful, , .. 
aed’ 


ther ‘obtained favor in the sight of ‘all them 
that looked upon her.’’ When her life hangs in the 
balance and the fate of her people depends on her 
beauty, ‘‘it was so. .’. that she obtained favor in his 
sight,’*—the king’ s,—and the power of her physical 
beauty was used, not to launch battleships, to set 
nations at war, but to save and to renew. To-day 
Helen of Troy is a myth, and Cleopatra, for whom 
kings fought, is a name of scorn ; but all over the 
world each year the Jews of the dispersion still keep 
the Feast of Purim, remembering the time when, by 
a girl's courage and sacrifice, the life of their nation 
was turned ‘‘ from sorrow to gladness, and from mourn- 
ing into a good day.’’ 

On the surface it might seem that Esther's coura 

was momentary, fitful, the one great act in a life 
otherwise without self-direction or inner strength. 


Why Did She Hesitate ? 

It is true, as many stories of heroism bear witness, 

that weak natures can thus rise, under sudden com- 
-pulsion, to unexpected heights, so redeeming their 
feebleness ; but Esther’ s sacrifice was not of this kind. 
Her courage was deliberate. For three days, night 
and day, she faced the alternative of loyalty to her 
‘people at the possible cost of her own life, or of dis- 
owning them, and keeping her place as the king’s 
favorite. She might easily have disregarded Mor- 
decai’s message of warning, and have risked the dis- 
covery of her race, counting on her power over the 
sensuous king. She knew quite well that he loved 
her ‘‘above all the women,’’ Her hesitation was not 
due to cowardice.. Thé physical fear of death is a 
natural human instinct, but there are higher things 
than instiacts, and thousands of girls in martyrdom 
have faced death with a song. 

She hesitated simply as any sensible person would 
have hesitated in a situation so perplexing and with 
so much at stake. The wisest would have found it 
hard to see the right course, and would have thought 
long and carefully before deciding. If she blundered, 

~she would save neither her people nor herself. Here 

she was, a girl, alone in the palace, cut off from her 
own people and from all wise counsellors. She was a 
captive in a strange land, even though the captivity 
had lasted for generations, but her spirit was the 
spirit of a race that held more firmly to its faith in 
captivity than it had in freedom. 

The first test of her courage had come when the 


Is Queen Esther a real person to you? Here 
is a pen-picture of her, by one who, from the 
woman’s point of view, sees Esther as a girl with 
traits of character clearly defined, and interpreted 


life to the girl of to-day ? All this, with the back- 
Esther's problem exceedingly difficult, give excep- 
tional interest to this retelling of the beautiful story . 


. &8 a woman understands it, by one who has spent 


a winter almost within a stone’s throw of Esther's 
; tomb. ' 


agents of the king were seeking all over the kingdom 
for beautiful young girls to fill the royal harem. We 
are not told whether Mordecai had any choice in her 
going to the palace. That he was anxious about her 
after she was there is evident from his walking ‘‘every 
day before the court of the women’s house, to know 
how Esther did, and what would become of her."’ 
We know only that ‘‘ it came to pass, when the king’s 
commandment and his decree was heard, and when 
many maidens were gathered together, ... that 
Esther was taken into the king’s house,’’'—but we 
can be sure that Esther herself had no choice in this 
entrance into slavery. Even a Persian girl would have 
feared the ungovernable temper of King Ahasuerus. 

He had commanded Vashti to do a thing that would 
have outraged the instincts of any Oriental woman, 
and when she refused, with a dignity for which all 
women must honor her, she was cast out to be a 
warning and an example to wives all over Persia. No 
hint is given of her fate. Perhaps she was taken by 
some courtier. Perhaps she was made a palace 
drudge, that all the world might see her shame, and 
women in Persia hereafter obey their husbands to the 
point of utter degradation. 


A Girl Who Kept the Faith 

One cannot but wonder whether the writer of the 
story, Oriental though he was, was conscious of the 
exquisite irony in the sentence; ‘‘And when the 
king’ s decree which he shall make shall be published 
throughout all his kingdom (for it is great), all the 
wives will give to their husbands honor, both to great 
and small,’’ 

Certainly no right-minded girl could have wished 
to fill Vashti’s place, Esther's hope that she might 
be rejected is indicated by her unwillingness to take 
any special adornments with her when her turn came. 

Her courage was not born even of her loneliness 
and isolation in the palace. It was a thing of her 
whole life, a part of the careful training that Mordecai 
had given her ever since he had taken her into his 
own house to be brought up as his daughter. One 
commentator speaks of her as ‘‘ essentially girlish,"’ 
and completely under the dominance of Mordecai. 
This is an utter misjudgment of her character and 
the conditions.of the story, if it means that she was 
weak, dependent, helpless. It is true the narrative 
says, ‘‘Esther did the commandment of Mordecai, 
like as when she was brought up with him,"’ It is 
true that she had no choice in her own lot, and yet 


.trusted .God as implicitly as Isaac when he was 


led to the land of Moriah. But that she could 
obey Mordecai’s commands, and keep the faith he 
had taught her, in the fetid atmosphere of the harem, 
is the strongest possible proof that she had strength 
and dignity and independence of character. She was 
shut away from the wholesome movement of the out- 
side world, she saw but little of the king, and knew 
him more by palace gossip than by her own contact 
with him. She could reach Mordecai only through a 
messenger, All the jealousy, hatred, and suspicion 
that inevitably go with polygamy had been aimed at 
her from the moment she had been crowned. All the 
courtiers sought her aid to gain their ends. As queen 
she was the storm-center of Persia, but through every- 
thing she kept her balance and her faith. She could 
not see her people, but she asked not for their advice, 
but for a much safer form of help—their earnest, 


united prayer. There is a pathetic hint of the burden 
she is bearing, and her weariness under it, in her 
quiet words, ‘*So will Igo... and if I perish, I 
perish."’ sine 

Her lot was sacrifice, as the lot of the highest life 
must always be, but tact and knowledge of human 
nature went with her self-relinquishment. When the 
king had received her with marked favor, holding 
out his scepter and calling her ‘‘ Queen Esther,’’ she 
was too wise to make her request at once, and pub- 
licly. She knew that good food would complete her 
power over the king. So she asked him to a banquet. 
Fortunately her education had included cookery as 
well as reading and writing, and the king was more 
infatuated than before. That she might be doubly 
sure she said nothing at the first banquet, but waited 
until the second day. 

One eminent interpreter says that the story turns 
on the king’s wakeful night—but Ahasuerus’ sleep- 
lessness would not have saved the Jews. It is a dra- 
matic incident, making Haman’s jealousy more keen, 
but Mordecai would not have been safe in the city, how- 
ever honored, any more than Esther would have been 
safe in the palace, had not the king at her request 
given permission to the Jews to defend themselves. 
One can but wish that in her triumph she had spared 
Haman’s ten sons. But they were of the brood of 
vipers, and would breed further trouble for her people 
if they were not stamped out. 


What Was Esther’s Greatest Honor ? 

Nothing is said of Zeresh, Haman’s wife. Perhaps 
Esther cared for her, in the ruin of her house. One 
feels sure she thought of Vashti, and used her power 
to save her from real distress. 

Some years ago three Americans were riding through 
the Persian mountains, on, the road that was once the 
highway from Shushan to Ecbatana. They passed a 
woman walking with a heavy load of. household 
goods on her back. Her baby was in her arms, and 
she was leading a cow. Behind came a man, a hand- 
some mountain Kurd, with no burden but his gun, 
The missionary in the party spoke to him: ‘* Why 
don’t you help that woman?’’ The man looked as 
if he had been asked to carry the cow, and answered, 
‘*What! She’s my woman!’’ This is the Persian 
attitude toward women now, as it was in Esther's 
time. This was Ahasuerus’ attitude toward Vashti ; 
but Esther was a girl whose nobility rose above her 
surroundings. 

Small wonder is it that when she died, —in Ecbatana, 
—when she was on a royal progress with Ahasuerus 
through the kingdom, the Jews of that city made a 
sacred spot of her tomb, At his death, a few years 
later, Mordecai was. laid beside her, and a traveler 
to-day in modern Hamadan can step out of the noise 
of the bazaar into the quiet of this tomb, kept inviolate 
through centuries of Moslem oppression. Authorities 
say its authenticity is undoubted. 

But the greatest honor paid to Esther is not that 
flowers are still laid on her grave, or that she is re- 
membered in the Feast of Purim after so many cen- 
turies. It is that she has a place in the Book of 
books, and that this place is given to her because 
she was willing to lay down her life, and trusted God 
wholly, even though his name is not mentioned in 
her story. 

This girl, brought up in a corrupt Oriental city, 
with only the law and the prophets fur her guide, 
was true to the uttermost to God’s law of life. 
How much more, then, ought American girls to be 
true.to the Christ of the New Testament, to whose 
power they owe their unparalleled freedom and privi- 
lege; If American women use this wealth of oppor- 
tunity for their own luxury and enjoyment, the swift 
and sure result will be the decay of our national life. 
Selfishness in the women of a state is a sure and 
deadly poison. Not a few shrewd observers are 
aghast at the signs of it in our cities to-day. 

There is but one way of life—the way that Esther 
the queen followed to give life to her people, the 
way that Christ the King followed to give life to us 
all, the way of sacrifice. <‘‘Except a grain of wheat 
fall into the earth and die, it abideth by itself alone ; 
but if it die, it beareth much fruit.’’ 

EncLewoop, N. J. 
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What Does Our Nation's’ Drink Bill ‘Mean? 


By Cora Frances Stoddard, "374 eer 





OW shall we reconcile the high rate of consump- 
tion of alcoholic drinks in the United States 
with the admitted in sobriety and the 


seeming gains in abolishing the sale of drink? is a 
question frequently asked thoughtful observers, 
not only in the United States, but in other countries. 

In the confusion of terms unfamiliar to the un- 
initiated, it is quite possible to be led astray. The 
amount of alcoholic liquor ‘‘produced'’ does not 
give us the facts that we need to know, for some of it 
goes to foreign countries, and some stays for a time 
in the warehouses. Another set of statistics gives the 
figures for liquors ‘‘ withdrawn for consumption,"’ 
but here again let the unwary beware. For example, 
a recent writer said that the ‘‘ increased consumption 
in fermented liquors in Pennsylvania in 1910 over 
1909 was 613,879 barrels."’ The increase as far as 
the people of Pennsylvania are concerned may have 
been more and it may have been less. What is true 
is that in 1910 there were withdrawn from bond ir. ware- 
houses in Pennsylvania 613,879 more barrels of fer- 
mented liquors. than in 1909, for consumption some- 
where, but not necessarily in Pennsylvania. It may 
have been shipped for sale in the farthest, corners of 
the nation. From present statistics it is impossible to 
get at any complete, trustworthy information as to the 
amount of liquor actually consumed in any given state. 

Government r Revenue Decreasing in Pro- 
hibition Territory.—A sidelight on the conditions in 
various states may be found in the statistics of the 
government's income from alcoholic drinks. Nine 
states are, or have been recently, in the prohibition 
lists, namely, Maine, Alabama, Mississippi, Kansas, 
Oktahoma,: North Dakota, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Tennessee. © Unfortunately, ‘statistics cannot ‘be ob- 
tained for these-alone, for :growped. with them in reve- 
nue districts are four> other ‘states;—Vermont, New 
Hampvhité, South''Dakota, and ‘Louisiana;—but ‘no 
special ‘Chanye’ of: policy’ regarding ‘prohibition of 
regulation has taken place‘in these four states in the 
years compared: 

The ‘latest ‘statistics available are those for rgro. 
With them are compared the statistics of 1907, when 
there were but three prohibition states, Maine; Kansas, 
and Oklahoma, Prohibition laws were enacted in 
the other six states between 1907 and 1910. During 
this time, according to the annual reports of the 
United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue, the 
net receipts of the government from all sources for in- 
toxicating liquors decreased in the nine prohibition 
states (plus the four others named) 35 percent. In 
Ohio (where local option has closed many saloons, 
although Ohio is a large. manufacturcr of drink) the 
decrease in government revenue was 18 percent. In 
Illinois, one of the leading liquor manufacturing 
states, but with aggressive work against the saloons, 
the decrease was 15 percent. New York is a heavy 
manufactorer of liquor. About one-half its towns are 
said to be no-license, but three-quarters of its popu- 
lation is in cities where the people have no direct 
voice in the liquor question, Here there was a de- 
crease in‘ gcvernment revenue of only 4.8 percent. 
Pennsylvania, a license state, had a revenue practi- 
cally stationary, with a gain of a fraction of 1 percent. 
In New Jersey, a high-license state, there was an in- 
crease of 4 percent. 

The following table summarizes these facts : 


TABLE OF GOVERNMENT REVENUE. 
Prohibition states (plus four others) ., “38 percent loss. 


Ohio, vigorous local option............... 

Illinois, vigorous local option........... ‘i “ “ 

New York, largely license, with ’ 
SOME. Ary OWNS .........c0sesseeees 4.8 “ «s 

Pennsylvania, license...............4. .0002 percent gain. : 

New. Jersey, license...........00.006 es 


So far as the general government revenue is con- 
cerned, therefore, it shows a loss in the states where 
the most active work was done against the manufac- 
ture or sale of drink, and a gain in license states. 

A Decrease in Government Revenue from Liquor 
Selling in Prohibition Territory.—But it may be said 
that these statistics are also open to the criticism that 
revenue is paid in these states on liquor manufactured 
there which may not be consumed there at all. Let 
us, therefore, take the statistics of the government 


Has the temperance movement cut down the con- 
sumption of alcoholic drinks, or hasn’t it? There 
is so much loose guessing at the answer that this 
thoughtful study of the facts, so far as they are 
known, will be most encouraging and reassuring to 
every temperance worker. Do not miss the tables 
of figures. They are worth your while. This 
article gives a severe setback to the claims of the 
liquor traffic against prohibition. 








annual revenue tax imposed on wholesale and retail 
dealers, leaving out the manufacturers. 


Retail malt liquor dealers...............0+ssss000. i 
Retail distilled liquor dealers eer rereeerrereceee 25 
Wholesale malt liquor dealers..............+++++ 50 
Wholesale distilled liquor dealers,...........-+. 100 


The tax is the same in all states, and the revenue 
from it may be an indication—it is not claimed as 
absolute proof—of the amount of business being done. 
Comparing again 1907 and 1910, we find the follow- 
ing changes in revenue : 

Nine prohibition states 

(pilus four others).:.......... es percent decrease 

Ohio; local option,.........5....0..44. ” a 

Illinois, local option, 

stationary, yet a 


ecrease... .2 ‘* . s6 


New York, _~ partly local option 6 ‘. increase 
New. Jersey, license,............00+ aoe Py o 
Pennsylvania, license,.........ss-0+++ ee ¥ 


Therefore, so far as. the national government is 
concerned, the liguor selling business has apparently 
decreased in. profitableness in the states: where prohi- 
bition or gaod local option work has prevailed;. aud 
increased in the distinctly. license states, . 


Prohibition States "Pay Less Liquor Revenue Pir 


Captta.—The claim ‘is often made that more liquor is 
sold under ‘prohibition. If the government receipts 
from liquor sellers are any indication of the facts, the 
claim is far from the truth, ‘The actual government 
receipts from scilers in 1910 was as follows : 


Nine prohibition states Population 

(plus four others)......... $550,900 18,629,739 
Pennsylvania. ...........0cceseseeses 5791335 5,665,111 
BOI WOO sik seapcaveisclategeucth . 960,8 9,113,614 
Me is ds i Raa 587,632. 5,638,591 
ONO isi cis eieocdsecdéslisddsbived 332,011 4,767,121 
Mew: Jems ycicisscecsssssccsecesic 295,365 2,537,167 


Here, with a population of 18,600,000 persons, 
even including four non-prohibition states, the nine 
prohibition states altogether paid less in government 
revenue on liquor selling than the single states of 
Pennsylvania, New York, or Illimois. Reducing the 
fact to a per capita basis, we find it to be as follows : 


Nine prohibition states (even including four 
non-prohibition) average per capita...... $ .03 

as 
14 





The indications are that the sale of liquor is on the 
decrease in the prohibition territory, and that what 
liquor-selling there is, as measured by government 
revenue, is much less in proportion to population 
than in the license states. 

Explanation of Increased Consumption to be Looked 
Sor in Wet Ti .—Scare headlines recently ap- 
peared to the effect that government statistics showed 
that 20, 000, 000. gallons of liquor were shipped into the 
prohibition states in 1910, and great was the public 
shuddering at the ‘‘hypocrisy"’ of these states. But 
as the prohibition press has already pointed out, this 
was only about one percent of the total amount of 
liquor consumed in the whole country, while the 
population of these states is nearly sixteen percent of 
the United States, Sixteen percent to one percent, 
even allowing for the liquor illegally produced. in the 
prohibition states, when taken with these other facts, 
seems to indicate that there is no authority in fact for 
the claim that there i is more liquor consumed in ‘‘dry"’ 
than in ‘‘wet"’ territory. 

On the contrary, there are these various lines of 
evidence going to show that such increase in the con- 


ape i as there is must be looked for in 
**wet’’ 
As a matter of fact, as The American Grocer lately 
pointed out, the per capita consum for 1910 
21.86 gallons) was slightly under the average for the 

ve years ending my aH da ro and only one- 
third of a gallon more ve years ago (1.55 
lons). This may not amount to as much of St gah 
ence as we would like to see, but’ it indicates that 
something has operated to keep a check on the in- 
crease during this period, although as a whole the 
period shows an increase over the preceding five 
years. But this increase occurred before most of the 
recent prohibitory legislation occurred. 

The Factor of fi ation. —The increase cannot 
justly be considered wholly due to a growth of the 
alcoholic appetite. In twenty years there have come 
to the United States from other countries about 
7,700,000 men over fourteen years of age. A very 
large percentage of these use alcoholic drinks in some 
form. This does not take into account at all the 
nearly 5,000,000 more of immigrant women, some of 
whom drink, and of younger children who grow up in 
these. homes with drinking habits, to swell our national 
drink bill; For the past forty years the curve of the 
consumptien of alcoholic beverages has risen or fallen 
when there was. a rise or fall in immigration. Of 
course; not all these people stay with us permanently, 
nor does their use of alcohol wholly explain the in- 
creased consumption in the past twenty years; but 
this constant accretion of new drinkers is a factor that 
must be reckoned with, both in statistical study and 
in tersperance methods, They directly increase the 
drink bill ; the habits of a growingly cosmopolitan 
population ‘inevitably have a reflex pre a — 
extent on the customs of the country ; 


pat these. people abstinen toes nd eb tne 
t was, ‘water- 


h¢ sale of liquor, are, 
drinking to the .Frenc official 


amazement when he “learned ‘that a yigitor did not 
drink _wine, *« Beer, then?’’ . «* No,’”: hat, 
pray,’ in an astonished tone, ‘‘do you. drink?" 
Because of this backwardness, temperance education 
among these people must be emphatic and con- 
tinuous. It will tell in the next generation, if not in 
this, with the young people who want to ‘‘ get on.’’ 
Something must be charged to the growing luxury 
in all directions in the wealthy and middle grades of 
society in the United States, One indication of this 
is the fact that, while the per capita consumption of 
spirits was in 1910 at identically the same point as in 
1891, malt liquors had increased 32 percent, and 
wine, the drink of luxury, 41 per cent. Incidentally, 
this increase in the use of ‘‘lighter’’ drinks, instead 
of reducing the actual alcoho] consumed, has increased 
it by about one-fourth of a gallon per capita. 
Influence of Aggressive Business Interests. —Those 
who are disposed to think that temperance efforts 
have not accomplished all that they ought should 
recognize the part that the well organized and aggres- 
sive liquor interests have played in extending the use 
of drink. ‘+ Alcoholic drinks are made to be so/d,"’ 
said Mr. Homer Folks, late president of the National 
Conference of Charities and Corrections. The present 
construction of the Interstate Commerce Law gives the 


protection of the Federal Government to liquor. shipped 


from one state into a ‘‘dry”’ state or community in 
another state, until the liquor reaches the consignee. 
This invasion of ‘‘ states’ rights’’ by the Federal Gov- 
ernment constitutes to-day one of the very great hin- 
drances to genuine progress and success in abolishing 
and diminishing the saie of liquor. 

It is just here, too, that local option laws, valuable 
as they are, fail of complete effectiveness because 
they do not touch the manufacture of alcoholic bever- 
ages. By local option a state may be nearly all 
**dry,"’ so far as the sale of liquor is concerned, but 
at the same time may permit its brewery and distillery 
interests to manufacture and push their products else- 
where, and to increase in power in protecting and ex- 
tending the whole business. 

There is encouragement from the past, and every 
incentive to redouble effort for the future in education 
and legislation, —education against the use, legislation 
against manufacture and sale, of intoxicating drinks. 

Boston. 
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Plans’ and Facts for: ‘Temperance Workers 


By Zillah ‘Foster Stevens, (2.5.05 Sais sates Awodation 


Tn Young Folks ‘in t ihe Work 


OW shall we interest young people i in temper-_ 


ance work?'’ Ina temperance tent-meeting 
_ in the ** lower end’ of one of ourlarge cities, 
there had been a temperance talk by the minister from 
the mission, and temperance by seven young 
fellows—big boys—from an up-town Sunday-school, 
During the singing a wrecked specimen of humanity 
made a slouching progress toward the front, where the 
pledge-book lay open on a stand. He stood at length, 
a sorrowful, shaking, shameful figure, with his eyes— 
they were eyes to haunt one—fairly fastened on the 
faces of the splendid boys who were singing ‘‘ The 
Old Oaken Bucket.’ At the song’s ending, his un- 
certain hand dropped some coins on the ledge-book. 

‘* Fifty cents—it's all I’ ve got left. is morning, 
when they discharged me from the hospital, I had 
twenty dollars, The saloons have got it now, all but 
this. And I'll leave this right here ; for if you'll let 
me, I'll put my name.in that book. But I couldn't 
get past a saloon with this in my pocket."’ 

When those boys had received an invitation to sing 
in a tent they had consented rather dubiously. They 
were not ‘‘interested'’ in temperance meetings. ' But 
the thing had become interesting now. With all 
their hearts they sang, "Yield not to témptation— 
ask the Saviour to help you." They sung it straight 
at the poor old wreck, and wished in their hearts that 
there were less saloons in the path that led from the 
mission to his home. 

After meeting, it was + old Irishweman who 
clinched their interest. A vigorous elbowing - had 
brought her within handshaking distance ; and, as 
she wrung each hand fervently, she called down upon 
each head a genuine Irish blessing. Her final pro- 
clamation was : 

% WAnd it's good ye’ ve doné me,’ I ‘tell ye.‘ 
ye, ye done me good; 
to’knew that there’s seven young fellows in this-town 
that. hain’ t gone-to the devil yet !"* 

Not: an elegant tribute, perhaps, but so genuinely 
sincere that then and there those boys volunteered to 
the thankful minister their occasional help in his 
future meetings. 

Young folks are delightfully responsive to concrete, 
definite calls for their personal help. Even uninter- 
ested young folks are cordially willing to be used; if 
you point out the definite, special. line in which they 
can serve. When they feel that they have really 
helped, they are ‘‘interested’’ and ready for further 
service, This means growing interest. 

The elocutionary girl who contributed a recitation 
to the Thanksgiving service at the mission became 
‘interested ’’ when her words went home to tired, 
tempted-souls. The reckless boy who could draw all 
sorts of pictures became “‘interested’’ in the temper- 
ance meetings when he realized that his drawings on 
the blackboard gave life to the words of the speaker, 
and helped win more than one toa decision. The 


I tell 


_ other young fellow who painted a wall-pledge was 


*interested’’ to know how many would sign it, 
When he saw the response it awakened he signed it 
himself, to the great joy of his nearest friends. 

The Boys’ Club (exceedingly lively boys) in a slow 
little-town was steered safely into the channel of * in- 
tetést”’ in temperance work by their wise pastor. The 
boys and the pastor arranged a series of paid enter- 
tainments to liven the dull winter evenings, and a 
temperance chalk-talk introduced into the course de- 
lighted everybody, interested the boys, and set them 
thinking, . 

‘These working young folks are spending every 
summer evening at the beer-gardens. Can’t we yan 
them how to have a good time without beer?"’ 
the way the case was put up to an Epworth League ‘hot 
greatly ‘‘interested’’ in temperance. That Epworth 
League made a record. All summer it kept up a 
series of lawn parties, where those who wished an 
out-door evening could have it, with cake, ice-cream, 
and music, and all for ten cents—the price of car-fare. 
The kind of young people who came conviticed the 
Leaguers that they were indeed gaining those who 
would otherwise have gone to the ‘‘gardens."" And 
they justly claimed that they were doing real temper- 
ance work. Of course they were « interested." 


“It's done me a heap o’ good 


One evening they:secured-a corner of a city- park. 

Hundreds gathered to hear the temperance songs, 
temperance recitations, and a temperance talk illus- 
trated with big pictures. Lemonade and cookies free 
for all put a finishing touch of real sociability to this 
good time without beer. They are now planning 
beerless evenings for the winter, for the shop and fac- 
tory young people anes must have something to break 
up monotony. 

Another set of young folks accepted the responsi- 
bility of getting up a temperance Fourth of July pic- 
nic, with a good, lively program of sports, and a little 
something to think about skilfully sandwiched in. 

‘Where thy treasure’ is, there will thy heart be 
‘also’’ is a profound truth, and a legitimate applica- 
tion of the truth may be thus made: Persuade your 
uninterested young people to invest the treasure of 
their musical talents, their artistic talents, their social 
talents ; persuade them to invest the treasure of their 
time, the treasure of their money ; persuade them to 
invest any of these treasures in temperance work, and 
their hearts will follow, their interest in the work will 
be certain. They will begin to think along temper- 
ance lines. 

One bright set of young folks have an evening once 
a month when they study different aspects of the tem- 
perance situation. Local current events first served 
as the basis of their study. _ Suit was brought against 
a saloonist for selling liquor to a young boy. With 
this as a foundation, the young folks proceeded thor- 
Ougltly to investigate their town's liquor laws. Citizens 
were invited to explain matters ; young law students 
exercised their budding powers by exciting debates on 
the various sides of the questions: -They probed-deep 
into the principles of law, and: the moral. principles 
that applied to the case; . they .continued till they 
learned how to proceed, and did. proceed, to a success- 
ful revoking of the license of the offending saloonist. 
Their interest widened. From local happenings it 
extended till it included -national and international 
questions. _A monthly paper, to which contributions 
were invited, was edited, aud the one number that 
formed each edition was réad at each meeting. 

Finally and firstly, to interest young folks in tem- 
perance work you must begin by being enthusiastic 
yourself. And enthusiasm in any cause means con- 
tagious faith in its success, and contagious interest. 
If you yourself have a pronounced case of faith in the 
temperance cause, and a pronounced interest in it, 
your young folks will ‘‘catch it’’ from you. 


s 


Temperance Questions Answered 
NEw YORK.—As temperance superintendent of a Sun- 


day-school having an average attendance of more than two 
hundred and fifty, once a month I am allowed twenty min- 
utes for ; ied Ra vd “ — school durin 
opening exercises. nd it difficult to offer 

and lodentlitg cocks time. Please give suggestions.—L. C. 

With twenty minutes at your disposal you have a 
splendid opportunity for effectively presenting tem- 
perance truth. Look out for the following points : 

1. A constantly renewed supply of fresh facts. A 
scrap-book is good, but you surely ought to have one 
or two temperance papers coming regularly to you 
each week or month with the latest news on all phases 
of the temperance question. Sunday-school and re- 
ligious publications contain much that is helpful. 

2. One phase, and one phase only, of the temper- 
ance question should be treated each time.. Select 
some one special thought. for each time, and in your 
preparation and presentation stick to that one thought. 
In this way the current of interest on different Sundays 
will be directed into different channels, avoiding tire- 
some mofotony and repetition. On a dozen or more 
different Sundays the temperance topic may be treated 
in entirely different ways. To illustrate : (1) Teach 
a rousing temperance song until it is learned by heart, 
using stories and incidents to illustrate its meaning. 
@) Study a ‘‘ wet and dry’’ map. Use a big one. (3) 

emperance sayings of great men and womén,— 
statesmen, soldiers, physicians, kings, queens, em- 
perors, presidents, leaders of all sorts. Short, telling 
sentences make the best quotations.’ Let them be 
learned and recited by Sunday-school members of all 
ages. (4) Offer a prize for the best essay on some 





practical phase of the temperance question, — the 
cigaret, pléedge-signing, the saloon in’ our town, etc. 
Occupy one twenty-minute period in having the best 
of these essays read. (5) Study of temperance and 
missions. (6) Alcohol and tuberculosis. Use big 
posters from state health departments. (7) Study of 
some temperance cartoon. Splendid ones may be ob- 
tained that tell a convincing story concerning the 
drink habit, the liquor traffic, etc. Cartoon exercises 
on different topics may appear often. (8) Temper- 
ance texts from the Bible. Let each class recite one 
of its own choosing. Ask the pastor to give a short 
talk. (9) An object lesson that tells temperance 
truth from the scientific standpoint. (10) The drug 
habit. (11) Total abstinence for one’s own safety, 
strength, and skill. (12) Total abstinence for the 
sake of others. (13) Good records of abstainers. (14) 
Temperance'victories, and how they were won. (15) 
Brief addresses by able speakers. 

3. Let the temperance truth be presented by others, 
as far as possible, Appear yourself only when no 
one else is obtainable, Set different classes, different 
members, to work, and let them fill the temperance 

iods. ‘It is better to set ten men to work than to 
do the work of ten men.’' So choose a series of 
topics, Make out practical, pointed questions con- 
cerning them. Then from time to time enlist one 
class: after another in the work of investigating, find- 
ing answers to your questions, collecting clippings, 
etc. This will be harder work for you than if you 
did things yourself ; but the results in interest, in in- 
telligence, in developing temperance enthusiasm and 
activity will be.great. 

A temperance missionary exercise is fine. One 
teacher of high school -boys ‘arranged such an -exer-. 
cise. Each boy represented a different missionary 
field, —China, Africa, India, the Philippine Islands, 
North American Indians, the United States immi- 
grants. Using maps and flags of different nationali- 
ties to make things real, these boys described the 
work of the various fields and their possibilities ; then 
they teld- how ‘the difficulties of the work were in- 
creased and success hindered -by the drink and 
cigarets imported from civilized lands. This:exercise 
meant much work for the superintendent, who hunted 
up and arranged the facts, and it meant, too, some 
wholesome work for the boys. But, most of all, it 
meant that their hearts were warmed, their eyes were 
opened, their sympathies were enlisted, a hatred of 
drink was created, and a purpose to fight it to a finish 
was developed. A similar exercise is equally good 
for girls. 

Give the primary class a chance to recite their tem- 
perance texts, mottoes, pledges, to sing temperance 
songs, and to give temperance recitations. 

4. Present temperance truth to the eye. Twenty 
minutes given to a chalk-talk, an object lesson, the 
study of a chart, diagram, map, or anything that can 
be seen, will accomplish far more than a longer time 
used in simply reciting facts. Even a small picture 
or cartoon may serve as a basis for a talk. Get some, 
body to make an enlarged copy, big enough to be 
seen by the whole school, and the first sight of it will 
give you the advantage of having the interest and at- 
tention of your school before a word is spoken. 





MICHIGAN.—J_ need large proap-ieees suitable for ex- 
of temperance material : wall-charts for names 


‘rene Where may Foch things be obtained ?— 

If the scrap-books sold at book-stores are not large 
enough, use sheets of sign painters’ muslin, any de- 
sired size, and fasten together with a roller at the top 
(like the Primary picture-rolls). Drawings, paintings, 
reproduced maps, charts, cartoons, etc., may be 
mounted on this muslin. Temperance material 
mounted in this form can be rolled up and carried 
more easily, and displayed more satisfactorily, than 
in book form. 

Wall-charts for names of pledge-signers are sup- 
plied by the Illinois Sunday Schoo! Association, 140 
Dearborn Street, Chicago (75 cents); also by the Rev. 
J. F. Hill, of the Presbyterian Temperance Commit- 
tee, 72 Conestoga Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Proha- 
bly your own denominational publishing house can 


(Continued on page 524) 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


The lesson-articles of the other writers 
here will be found in this issue of the Times. 


Getting Started in Class 
HY is the sacrifice of life ever made? 


The 

life is risked to do ten If life is not risked, they 
will y remain undone. But when one comes to 
believe- such a thing is more important than life, 
then life is risked and the thing gets done. Life ma 
be lost in the attempt ; if it is, it is not 
for the the object, was worth more fe, 
Rebecca ng Davis is credited with the following, 
in St. Nicholas : 


A few years there stood in Penn Square, in Philadel- 
phia, a high old buildi filled with offices and in a ruinous 
condition, When an house was taken down its 
pandeiges ‘yore Linen we 8 and its = pen reyd ve 
Some of the occupants upper s ; th 
the stairways fell. Bat the frame of the elevator remained 
‘standing and the engine continued to work. ; 

A great crowd assembled in the streets, watching the 
lift as it slowly up and down, bringing a dozen men 
out of the jaws of death. As it started up again the frame 
of the elevator shook. 

‘The police interfered. ‘‘Stop!’’ they shouted to the 

boy whose hand was on the lever. 

** But there are two women up there,’’ he said. 

“The walls are going!’’ they cried, ‘*Come out!” 
ng at him. , 

« re are women up there, and 1’m the elevator boy,’’ 

he repeated, doggedly. 

He went to the top story, took on the women and came 
down slowly. When the floor of the elevator touched the 
earth there was a shout. of.triamph, They caught 
the lad, calling him: a hero, and praying to God to bless 
him ; but he shook himself free from them. a 

** Somebody had to go, and 1’m the elevator boy,’’ he 
seplied, all unconscious of his bravery and unselfishness. 


: 


dr 


Does anybody ever amount to much until he has 
come to count some thing so much dearer than life 
that he would gladly risk life for it ? 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


Probably few classes will have read the Book of 
Esther through. This gives the teacher an excep- 
tional opportunity for telling the class one of the most 
remarkable stories in all the Bible. The narrative 
of the entire book should be mastered by the teacher. 
After the whole narrative has been put before the 
class, the persons and facts may be discussed under 
some such plan as the following: 

Two Seg.risn Sovts.—Who stand out as the two 
most selfish persons in this story ? (Ahasuerus and 
Haman.) How did the selfishness of Ahasuerus 
show itself? After the class have brought out what 
they can in answer, tell them.something of the king 
as history reveals him ; light on this is given in Pro- 
fessor Beecher's 2d paragraph and Mr. Ridgway's 
1st paragraph; He was politically selfish, as most 
kings in that day were; he was personally selfish, as 
his treatment of Vashti show Was Vashti right 
or wrotig in her refusal to obey the king? See Presi- 


dent Sanders’ sth h; and, on the tion of 
a Persian stausat ddotinan re her hustend, Mrs. 
Speer's article; on Still other customs of 


517}. 
the day, im keepi all sigas of grief from the king, 
as Dr. Mackie shows, fed the a selfishness. 

Indeed, it was the king’s own selfishness that gave 
Haman such a hold on-him and such preferment, 
‘suggests in his comment on verses 
7-8; Haman, himself supremely selfish, knew how 
to ‘‘ work” a selfish man. In what other points did 
Haman’s selfishness appear? Have the c bring 
out every evidence of this, from the story. His selfish+ 
ness marked the straight path to his destruction: it 
always does unless it is checked. 

Can we think of Haman and Ahasuerus as gladly 
and eagerly offering their lives in sacrifice for others? 
Theirs was not the sacrificial life, Was it rich, or 
poor, as a result ? 

Two Unserisn Sou_s.—Who stand out as the two 
unselfish persons in this cog A Wherein did Mor- 
decai’s unselfishness show ? tthe class bring out 
every point, from his adopting of the orphan down to 
the end. Mordecai’s greatness is characterized by 
Professor Beecher, on verses 1-3. 

Was Esther selfish or unselfish in the earlier. part 
of her life? Get theclass’ opinion. Professor Beecher 
has one view, as given on verses 4-6; Mrs. Speer, on 
page 517, has another. The latter article isa power- 
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, chosen queen (2: 5-17); 
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Esther 4: 1to 5:3. Commit 4: 13; 


Golden Text: Jehovah preserveth all them that love him.—Psalm 145 : 20 


Read the Book of Esther 
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his hand. So Esther drew near, d touched the 
sceptre. un 
thou, queen Baier ? and. what is request? it shall be 
given thee even to the half of the 
The Amevican Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sone. 
& 


Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Verse. 2b.— What was the purpose of the command that 
no one should ‘‘enter within the king’s gate clothed with 
sackcloth ’’? (Beecher. ) 

Verse 3.—What command is referred to? (Beecher:) 

Verse 11.—-What was the reason of the king’s having 
given this order? (Beegcher.) es 

Verse 14.—What made ‘Mordecai: so certain that relief 
‘was to come to the Jews from some source? (Beecher.) 

Verse 16.—What was the purpose of this fast? (Beecher.) 








ful portrayal of the character of this God-guided 
Jewish girl. Her tremendous handicaps are shown, 
and the ition is taken that Esther’s sacrifice was 
not a fitful, exceptional act, but characteristic of her 
life. Other interesting points by the lesson-writers 
are the following: 


Was Mordecai right whe. he said that Esther would die 
if the Jews were killed? (Beecher, on vs. 13-14.) 

Esther’s appeal to the king for her people was not one 
of mere physical beauty (Ross, 4; Sanders, 10). 

The ease of securing wholesale massacre and plunder in 
the East (Mackie, 1). 

It is often not our duty to wait for men to invite us to do 
God’s work (Ridgway, 2). 

A present-day illustration of readiness to let a. work per- 
ish rather then forsake-duty (Round-Table, a 

Practical applications of this lesson for gis}-life (Lovett, 9). 

A good illustration on missing our one best chance 
(Lovett, last paragraph). 


Gop's HaNnp IN THE Matrer.—And so God could 
and. did save the lives of thousands of his ple 
because one person was willing. to lose her life in 
their behalf: God’s hand -is seen. ail through the 
book.. How many plain evidences of. it do the class 
see? The following may be noted: Esther's bei 

ordecai’s knowledge pos | 
disclosure of plot against. the king (2 : 21-23); 
Mordecai’s counsel and challenge to Esther (4 : 13,14); 
Esther's great wisdom of plan (5 : 4-8; 7: 1-6); the 
king's A Ses ome and turning to the record of 
Mordecai's loyalty.(6 : 1-3); the outcome of it all. 
Maier God’s name is:not ea ee in the vy In- 
resting suggestions as to the significance of this are 
made in a ial. article by Professor Beecher, on 
page 522, and in Mr. Ross’ second paragraph. See 
also Professor Beecher on verses 13-14, 16. : 

Lire For A Lirz.—It Mey to die for others. Noth- 
ing else does pay. The heart of the lesson is the 
heart of the gospel, quoted by Mrs. Speer from John 
12; 24. Paul puts it in Galatians 2: 20. Wecannot 
live the life more abundant, the life of fruit-bearing, 
until we have diediand.continue to die as the habit of 
our life. In Christ we can change one. word of 
Esther's brave saying, and improve upon it: “If I 

rish, I live.” .And it does not stop with me; others 
ive too when I have perished live,. For ‘it is 
not I that live, but Christ liveth in me.” 
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By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 

HE Boox or Estuer.—Read it carefully enough 
so that you can tell the whole - , and tell it 
correctly. Until you have done you are 

not qualified to do other study on the lesson. 
Time.—Ahasuerus is Xerxes, The deposing of 

Vashti occurred in his third year (Esth. x: 3). 483 

B.C. Xerxes had then ts 

was g to invade Greece with the 

army and navy ever known, and was in a lofty 


of mind. He made Esther queen in December of his 
seventh year (2: 16). The ion for the place 
at Soeee Deane tere Bee 0 pets eatin: $4),40e8 
e battles of Thermopyle and Salamis. Xerxes 
te 2 leep cere [rome Ot: ec SOR, yee Hone. 
lack of Vashti (2:1). The events of the 
near the clese of the month that 
the twelfth year of Xerxes (3: 7, 


: 
+ 


HL 
E 


of 


Mordecai :' andson of a 
: named Kish, ‘Nebuchad- 
‘carried- into a B; C. (Esth. 2: 
leader in one of the migrations to 

2:2; Neh. 7.2 2): @ man of great 
ving an espe gift for knowing exactly 
what was going on (Esth. 2 : 22; 4: 7-8); cousin to 

ueen Esther fs : 7); at the time of the lesson inci- 

t presumably known to the public as her man of 
business, amd not as her relative.—7he king's gate 
(comp. 2°: 19, 21 ;''4: 6; 5:9, 13; 6: 10, rah rob- 
ably an open area around the gate, within ‘the palace 
wall, where officials and applicants waited, and where, 
haps, privileged. persons were permitted to do 
siness. Mordecai was one of the persons who had 
the privileges of the king’s gate, but he was forbid- 
den to use them while he wore. sackcloth.—None 
might enter, etc.: In splendid courts of monarchs it 
is customary to prescribe the kittds of Gress that pe 

e mist wear when within ‘the’ rdyal™ pretincts.’ 

edo-Persian custom seems to ‘have coufted the 
kings as happy immortals, who must be preserved 
from annoying coutact with emblems of sorrow.— 

Whithersoever the king’s commandment, ..came;: 
The proclamation for destroying the Jews (3 : 12-15). 

Verses 4-6.—Esther: Wife of Xerxes, and queen; 
cousin to Mordecai, but keeping her Jewish birth a 
secret (2: 10); a beautiful Rae not ‘many years out 
of her teens, of rare personal charm, vain dnd selfish, 
who had sold herself four years before into the most 
brilliant marriage possible; but possessing mental 
ability, and great reserved strength of character. 
Her awakening from a self-indulgent life to a true 
life is properly the subject of the lesson. _We are to 
assume that she loved her husband, and that, he was 
amenable to her influence ; but it was a great handi- 
cap that the court customs compelled her to live in 
her own splendid apartments, never seeing him ex- 

t when he sent for her.—Skhe sent raiment, etc.: 
She did not want to have her dear old cousin mourn- 
ing in public ; it made her feel bad, so it did.—He 
received it not: His object in this exhibition of him- 
self seems to have been to force matters upon the 
queen's attention. Without this she would not have 
taken notice, so selfishly careless was she.—7o know 
what this was, and why it was: He has alarmed her 
at last, and aroused her serious interest. 

Verses 7-8.—Haman : A courtier who played skil- 
fully to the king’s pet foible of doing bigger things 
than anybody else could do, and: had thus become 
seucteu \y supreme, He is called Agagite, possibly 
connecting him with the Amalekite race (Esth. 3: 1, 
etc.; comp. 1 Sam. 15: 8 ff.; Num..24: 7). To spite 
Mordecai, and also for reasons of greed, he has per- 
suaded the king to exterminate the Jews. 

Verse 11.— All... do know: She sends word that 
everybody knows, and ‘he ought to know, that his 
demand is unreasonable.—J3e pul to death: This 
law .was severe, but it\is necessary to guard kings 
from assassination and from annoyance, 

Verses 13-14.—T7hink not .... that. thou shall 
escape: Mordecai is stern. He thinks it contempt- 
ible that she should hesitate. The alternatives are 
simple : on the one hand, some risk of death ; on the 
other hand, certain death for herself and her people. 
—Then will relief and deliverance arise: It is the 

lan of the Book of Esther not to mention God or re- 
oe ay but of course Mordecai is here represented as 
a man of faith. God will care for his own ; the ques- 
tion for us is whether we will use the opportunities 
he offers for sharing his work with him. 

Verse 16.—Fast ye: Prayer and divine help are 
not mentioned, but are necessarily implied. 

Ausurn, N, Y. j 
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LESSON FOR! NOV.'5 (Esther 4:1 to 5:3) 


The Courage of « Vocation — 


: By the Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross 

HE Book of Esther is a very fine instance of 
“]  vaiue’of the’ pincpte that, in, expounding 
 _ portion of the Bible, we should be careful to 
confine ourselves to the moral lessons which the par- 


called on in Sie 
S Oriental « Tce saough “ant the sues 
an cou enough 

here where 


bs reap beer lis wich tar ooreanial to 
ture; as nga is 
of footelathons=-cateatty, ths tebaulons selideatey 


1. First and foremost, Esther stands for racial and 
patriotic Joyalty : she is a typical Jewess, and has 
millions of counterparts in her race to-day, in her in- 
tense feeling of kinship with her people. Now care- 


of 


that the temper of. solidarity might not be carried to 


sinful. issues,—in exclusiveness and pride. As a 
matter of fact, it was so; but the and its 
abuse-are two different things: . In itself, the ‘‘clan- 


nishness” of Israel was good and indispensable; 
without the Race:there could not, so God willed, be 
the Reli And it is to have one book of the 
Bible detacti this ea even from the open ex- 
freseiss of religion, that we might conte te it 
y itself, and thereby La dew i have our absurd West- 
ern individualism:-check Religious expressions 
are avoided in this book with a completeness which 
suggests The omission of the name of God 
has been often referred to, but surely more striking 
cis the omission of all reference to prayer and the sub- 
stitution of the word ‘fast,”” where intercession jis 
evidently in ye (4: 16).. Yet all this sets forth in 
greater relief the place which race-attachment and 
national poizictine were designed, in the mysterious 


lan of . to. occupy im preparin world for 
Vestis Chtist: . ethers aftechmnent #6 her people is 
altogether beautiful, and one sees it as a moral asset 
of hers, safeguarding her against that bankruptcy of 
love and humility which is. so often, the penalty of 
social. exaltation, and giving her strength for sacri- 
ficial duty. 

The content of the word “‘ patriotism” alters with 
thé changes of the world, and for tis mixed Gentiles 
tenacious pride of race may be a grave moral danger. 
But the coatraction of ‘the which widens the 
area and content of patriotic loyalties does not lessen 
their obligation: Every lad and every girl is exposed 
to the temptation to abandon, as success increases, 
the friends of earlier days, to whom, it may be, many 
unpaid debts are due.. This kind of ungrateful re- 
nouncing of social responsibilities is a root’of base- 
ness which must be dug out of our personal and 
national character, 

2. Esther’s sense of oneness with her people en- 
dowed_ her with magnificent and. unselfish courage. 

' Few tests of bravery could be more severe than t 
of facing the capricious Sere of the vain and pom- 
poms megalomaniac who whipped the Hellespont. 

t is. sometimes hastily assumed that Esther at this 
crisis depended on her beauty to secure the royal 
favor, But the whole drift the story is against 
this idea. A hint in verse 11 indicates plainly that 

‘the passion of the king for Esther had cooled. The 
fasting was no fit preperation for making a dazzling 

‘tmpression of a physical sort, and the. Septuagint 
says that Esther, when she came into the king’s 
presence, had to lean on a maid’s shoulder and:in- 

‘deed fainted away. It was on something other than 
an appeal merely to the sensual nature of Ahasterus 
that Esther depended: she looked that God should 
‘ change the spirit of the king into mildness ” (Sep- 

uagint 

3. And this is perhace the deepest lesson of all in 
this wonderful book: the impetus given to a charac- 
ter by the sense of vocation. ‘ knoweth,” said 
Mordecai to his young cousin Esther, ‘‘ whether 
thou art come to the rH 
this?” The appeal found instant nse in Esther's 
heart. Only a believer in God could have made the 
appeal; only a believer in God could have so re- 
sponded to it, For to believe in God is not merely to 
adorn one’s life-story by his name: it is to believe in 
his providence, his control of individuals and of 
nations, his direction and discipline of our personal 
lives. This sharp sense of vocation throws a robe of 
dignity and purity around Queen Esther which 
regal state could never have given her, and it trans- 
figures the book called after her name. Mordecai is 
no less the typical Jew than Esther is typicai Jewess. 
He has, as she has, dark stains of character, but he 


dom for such a time as ~ 
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By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


Missionary to Jews, and Minister of the Anglo- 
Aanatioan Badoreguainn ta’ Mayteen, Speke 


OW when Mordecai knew all that was done 
(v. 1) The order would be officially conveyed 
to those in charge of the various districts, and 
these would in turn communicate it to their. subordi- 
nates, who would explain the mattér to the most 
iaapetiad Shrhemaiog euniacialie Uf esspled with the per- 
com: i cou the per- 
mission to plunder those of @ different religion, would 
be sure of hearty compliance in the East. A few 
years ago, before the simultaneous outbreak of mas- 
monl vend Seanueaey eres eae: oe Yate 
y , t nfamous 
order had been brought to the different centers from 
the Sultan. The massacre was intended to show 


that constitutional: g nt was w unsuited 
to an Oriental peuple, and that order cou be main- 
tained only by the authority of the Sultan and his 
personal favorites. ; 


Cried with aloud and bitter cry (v. 1). . Orient- 


; ee dee and sym 


tic, 
and conversation and men d stand 
+ bed reverence as at the of funerals, while 

ordecai crossed the open court in front ef the king's 
gate; bewailing the sorrows of his people. It is ex- 
pected that and grief will -be communicated to 
others. In parables of the lost sheep and the 
lost coin, the.joy of recovery impels to an immediate 
communication of the fact to the neighbors, So when 
a death occurs in an Oriental home, the fact is in- 
stantly intimated by the loud, peculiar wail of those 
watching by the bedside, so that the neighbors hear- 
ing it may leave ‘all other duties: and come inte the 
house of mourning to condole: 

He came even before the gies gate (v. 2),..An 
Oriental despot was protected by, devoted loyalty 
from any contact with the suffering world ont- 
me an offense akin to treason to 
ouerene that grief could exist under his beneficent 
rule. Nehemiah was alarmed when his sadness of 
countenance drew the attention of the king (Neh. 
2:2). Soalsothe chamberlain in charge of Daniel 
and his companions (Dan. 1: 10), In ** The Arabian 
Nights,” the famous Caliph Haroun breaks through 
this restraint, and goes out in disguise with his chief 
vizier to mingle freely among the people and learn 
the conditions of family life and public administra- 
tion as they actually were. 


Intercessory Missionaries 
The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


UEEN ESTHER was a successful intercessory 
missionary in the same way that men and 
women in all stations and localities may become 

successful intercessory missionaries to-day, (1) She 
thought of others before herself; she knew their dan- 
ger and their needs; she cared for theircondition and 
their destiny: Esther's ministry was characterized by 
knowledge and bylove. (2) She did not trust-in her 
own power, or in her fellow-countrymen’s power, to 
save. She sought the highest, most absolute author- 
ity that she knew, and ‘took:the case to. her lord and 
master. Esther's ministry was one of faith. (3) She 
was ready to share the suffering and the fate of her 
people, and observed the same fast that .she asked 
of.ethers, Hers.was not the service of the general 
who lives in comfort while he sends his soldiers out 
to endure the risks and hardships of war. Esther's 
ministry was one of self-denial and careful prepara- 
tion. 4 She actually did. what she plannedand 
promi She was ready.to risk her. life, and did 
risk it, for the sake of others. Esther's ministry was 
one of courage and of hope. 

The world needs to-day such intercessory mission- 
aries. ‘The — victories in the history of mis- 
sions have been the result of intercession. , The 
conversion of ‘Pastor Hsi in China followed proms 
prayer for'the missionary, David Hill, who led him 
to Christ. The opening of the closed doors in Korea 
are directly traceable to prayer at home.. The awak- 
ening in Ongole Mission, India, was the sequel to in- 
tereession. The rescue of the missionaries at the 
siege of Peking in 1900 came in answer to the united 

tayer of Christians in many lands. There is no 
imit to the power of the ministry of intercession, be- 
cause there is no limit to the power of God. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 

By William H. Ridgway 
See eer a dramatic Bitte chery. The ng 

en rama ’ 
a i die Ginn cnt ca trend Recheel the Per 
sian Invasions and the Anabasis. Leonidas and hi¢ 
Spartans held him at Thermopylae, and brave little 
Greece “lambasted the conceit out of him at Sa- 
lamie,” as I heard a Freshman say. .This incident 
of the lesson occurred shortly after he got home. But 
here is the great thing: Twenty-five years ago a 


Frenchman and his wife dug up Susa and uncovered 


this Inthe Louvre you can see the ve 
tile agai which Queen Esther may have steadied 
herself in the t moment she tpemablinaky awaited 
the pleasure of her uncertain lord. I want you very 
wise college chaps who know a great story when you 
read it, to note t everything ever dug from the 
past says, ‘*See, the old book is true.” 


** Buttin’ In.”— Bui J have not been called (v. 11). 
Nothing would get done if folks waited; How much 
business will do if you wait until you are called ? 
The ‘‘im nence of missions.” You fellows who 
want the heathen left alone to burn their women and 
drown their babies and starve their old folks t 
that the ‘‘impertinence of missions” is about 
same thing as everyday business. A perfect stream 
of you drummers pours through my office. I didn't 
send for you. I have had no less than four insurance 
men this very dey, life, fire, liability, accident, boiler, 
and what not. ey all come to save ee 
Se: they say. This is the way man’s business is 
done. And this is the way God commanded his busi- 
ness to be done (Matt. 28:19; Mark 16:15); Re- 
member the little maid who was missionary to 
Naaman? Our lovely little queen appreciated the 

ril.of her undertaking, and it is nothirig to her 

it that she hesitated to invite the fate that 
might await her. In the ante-miss days women 
were only cattle and your mother would have been 
one of a “herd”! And your sister sold like a heifer. 


On the Volcano.— Think not with thyself that thou 
Shalt escape (v. 13). Cholera, diphtheria, gambling, 
drinking, dishonesty, impurity, and wHatever is 
common danger is your danger. You. big folks get 
what. we common folks get. Small-pox down at the 
tenant-house beware up at the mansion. -The folks 
on the avenue can’t escape the conditions down town. 
When they come around to raise money to save the 
slums give liberally, for they are raising money to 
save you. As soon as the atheists, anarchists, and 
‘* socialists” get down-town to believe there is no 
God history will repeat itself, and America will have 
her Paris of '93. © you sneer at street preaching, 
settlement work, city missions ?: Those noble and 
consecrated workers are saving you. Mr, Cityman, 
go down into the underworld some night and see the 
volcano upon whose side you sleep. If love for a 
good God will not make you a Christian, your own 
self-preservation in this world should put you on the 
side of the church and its work of teaching righteous- 
ness and salvation (Matt. 12: 30). 


The Mystery.—// thou altogether holdest thy peace 
atthis time... sucha time as this (v.14). Alittle maid 
to save a nation. But a big, strong man like you to 
saye a boyortwo. Itis a great thing to know what 
God has for us todo. Greater hey to do it. It may 
be one single thing you are born for. Just to save 
little freckled-f uck Finn. ‘If God must get 
the woman to save, why let the nation get into the 
trap?” Read the nation’s history. “If God must 
send his ae to ie br sore the race, wy let the ate 

et into the trap?” , George, that’s,t stery o' 
ft I don’t know. But I know this, that’ gn 
are the means of saving a soul there is a 
earth to compare. Man then becomes likest Christ. 
To me the greatest mystery of life is that a soul 
comes into the world to be'lost in order to be saved 
by some other life. Salvation is the mission of 
every soul born into the world. When the Hottentot 
is saved he is trained to go after the lost Hottentots. 


Gowns.— Esther. put on hervoyal apparel (5 :-1). 
And she did not oo whether for a dinner or a 
funeral. But like the sweet little woman she was, 
she determined to be charming. So ought every 
girl. Have on royal apparel; even if nothing but 
cotton. Preserve us from the curl-papérs-for-break- 
fast female! Some women are always pleasing. It 
comes by taking pains. Good looks has little to do 
with it. Good heart has everything: Fine clothes 
have little to do with it: Fine manners have every- 
thing. There is an office-girl in r town who comes 
to work ‘‘ dressed-to-kill,” jewelry and all. Wonder 
if she knows that she really is dressed to kill! When 
the heart is royal, the apparel will be royal. There 
is just as striking a change in the apparel of Miss 
Millions of the Avenue when she finds Jesus as there 
is in the apparelof Blue Bird of Mulberry Bend when 
she finds Jesus. Both come to the same royal ap- 
rel. I have seen them sitting side by side at the 
ing’s feet, and you could not have told which was 
the queen from the avenue or which was the queen 
from the alley (Prov. 31 7 10-31). 
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Why Not God’s Name in © 
the Book of Esther ? 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


HE Book of Esther mentions fasting, 
and mentions Purim, which we know 
to have been a national religious feast ; 

but it does not mention God or prayer or 
sacrifice or worship or or 
Its reticence on these points is a stumbling- 


block to many. They argue that a com 
sition which thus ores God and religion” 
has no place in a collection like the 
Scriptures. 

To meet this difficulty some are fond of 
hunting up the name of Deity in some form, 


cryptically hidden somewhere in the text, 
But even if one regards these attempts as 
successful they are no solution of the prob- 
lem, 

A favorite explanation is to the effect that 
the author of Esther knew that the book 
would be read at the feast of Purim, and that 
he therefore suppressed the name of Deity 
in order that it might not be profaned by 
contact with the hilarities of the feast. But 
this is not in accord with what we know 
concerning Jewish festival-keeping; and, 
further, it would not account for the omis- 
sion of other religious phraseology as well as 
of the divine names, 

There is a better explanation. The Book 
of Esther is deeply religious notwithstanding 
its omissions, rom beginning to end it 

resents the idea of the Supreme Being as 
nvisible, and yet active in the universe— 
the idea of the unseen Power operating in all 
affairs, protecting Israel, givin ultimate vic- 
tory to the right, caring tr those who are 
on the side of the right, The Book of Esther 
is a demonstration of the truth that even if 
we lay aside our current ways of speaking of 


‘* seligion, the fact still remains that the one 


supreme réality in the universe is the opera- 
tion of purposive, caretaking Intelligence, 
As this fs what the. author of Esther has 


. actually accomplished, we may infer that he 


" intehded to accomplish it; that this is the 


reason ‘Wh he‘ left out all the familiar relig- 
idtis terms, and found other were of éxpress- 
ing ‘his meshing. ‘And surely this is an 


important aspect of the great. subject, and |. 


worthy. of being made prominent in one of 
the book’ of thé Scriptures. 


Auburn, N.Y. 
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Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


This department utilizes the Underwood 
Travel System as a help in studying the regular 
lessons. Forty-five different places are visited 
in 1911. ‘The forty-five stereographs cost $7.50, 
and if ordered at one time a ‘cloth-bound, 
gold-lettered case is given free. Thirteen places 
visited in 1910 are revisited in 1911 ; persons 
already .owning the r910 material need only 
thirty-two new stereographs in order to make 
all the rorz visits: "The use of these helps may 

rofitably be begun at any time during the year. 

even stereographs are to be used with the 
lessons.of the fourth yp cceenen Eger $1.84. ‘Those 
who awn the 1910 material need order only 
eight, price, $1.34. Less than four stereographs 
in one order are 20. centseach, Stereoscopes, 
85 cents each. Postage or express is prepaid. 


. Orders may be sent to The Sunday School 


AS 


— Co., 103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 





The Editor of The Sunday School Times 
would like to know how useful this depart- 
ment is to the readers, If you would be 
sorry to see it discontinued, will you kindly 
say so on a postal, addressing him at 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 











ORIENTAL artist some twenty-six 
hundred years ago carved in stone a 
picture of justsuch a royal feast as that 
to which Esther invited her terrible lord and 
master. . It does not actually represent those 
two personages ; it was sculptured somewhat 
before Esther’s time, for the adornment of a 


. Ninevite palace; but Ahasuerus had very 


likely seen it. The Ninevite palace was 
included within his own dominion, Its 
general character makes it fit wonderfully 
well the story of the king’s young wife and 
her exciting experience. The original sculp- 
ture was dug out of a vast rubbish heap in 
the Tigris valley and shipped to the British 
Museum in London, where it is now. You 
can see it for yourself by using a stereograph. 

The sculptor used a broad, flat slab of stone, 
and. got his effects by chiseling out parts of 
the surface, so that people and furniture and 


the garden trees stand out slightly, like the ° 
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_couch, the table, the chair, the footstool, are 


all fancifully carved ; likely enough the origi- 
nals were gilded too; Ahasuerus had his 
own couches gilded (chap, 1: 6).. Thecu 
which the banqueters hold must na y 
have been of gold or silver, 

You notice that the sculptured faces of the 
royal people have been damaged, That muti- 
lation was done on purpose by some of the 
Arabs who helped dig out the sculpture from 
the rubbish. Moslems consider it a sin for an 
artist to represent a human being in pictures 
or sculptures. 

(Use a stereograph entitled rei ay of 
an oriental King and queen scuipt 2,600 
years ago, Kouyunjik.’’) 


% 
The Illustration Round - Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for . peat soentees -lesson .illus- 

tration used, and two 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
plaining the accéptance of material, and the 
year's lesson ‘calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 

The best illustrations of truth are. likely to 


be those that come out of the contributors’ 


personal experience, The preference will be 
as F to such illustrations, when they are 
equally acceptable in point and effectiveness. 

How His Need Was —Jeho- 
vah - preserueth all them that love him 
(Golden Text). Avcollege fraternity brother 
at Wesleyan University, who is now a suc- 
cessful. Methodist pastor in Vermont, was 
telling me, one day, when he had reached his 


senior year, of the struggle he had when a- 


freshman to earn money to get through the 
year, He had been granted a tuition scholar- 
ship and alittle other outside help, but even 
with that aid he said he subsisted for most of 
the year on oatmeal and bread. By spring 
his meager resources had become exhausted, 
and he began to feel the pinch of real poverty, 
He made his great need a matter of earnest 
prayer and endeavor, but conditions seemed 
to grow worse. At length, finding himself 
with nothing to eat, and too proud to tell of 
his plight, he decided to leave college and go 
to work. That night, while he was packing 
up his books, there was a click at the letter 
slot on the door and an envzlope was dropped 
intotheroom., Opening it he found enclosed 
a five dollar bill. That bill tided him over 
the eee ter in his life, for it gave him 
courage and help to complete the college 
year. He has never discovered who gave 
him the money. Upto the time he received 
the gift it was his thought that no one knew 
of his need.— Stetson K. Ryan, Middletown, 
Conn. 


Letting God “Look After It.”—/eho- 
vah preserveth afl them that love him (Golden 
Text), The fault of to-day, beyond all others, 
for the religious field lies in lost faith about 
the divine ability to work miracles in our be- 
half. The man of to-day signs pledges, 
manufactures New Year’s resolutions, and 
joins organizations ; then expects by his own 
might, bolstered up and driven on by these 
paraphernalia, to be good. The old attitude, 
the right attitude, the New Testament way, 
was well put the other night by the small 
girl who prayed: ‘‘ Dear esus, I’ve 
tried and tried to be a good girl all day, and 
I've just been bad. You'll have to look after 
it to-morrow.’’—Zdward B. Bagby, Fort 
Smith, Ark. From the Congregationalist. 
The prize for this week is awarded to this 
tllustration. 


Our Protected.— Who knoweth 
whether thou art not come to the kingdom 
for such a time as this? (¥v. 14.) When 
Queen Elizabeth was sending an ambassa- 


ollars for the best illus-. 





|-dor faraway on important and difficult busi- 
a he asked :. Pen os Ree 
-own business ” '° 
hick the queen replied: “ You take care 
pas saa, busine and I 2 wow, of 
ts.’? we are doing ’s work, 
will take care of our interest Hee 
to _ ? ohrback, 
D.C. yng Classmate. 
; Some W Were Not Wanted. 
=f will Igo (v. 16). b. gentleman 
was a 
| ple to de svangeliotic cocks ig’ tha eins 


eon ‘relused to accept some of them, 
questioned as to such action, he said: 
** Those + Pa — —- 7 have 
no con ce in the. naderuak ng. ey say 
the odds are against us. We can’t take the 
fearful with us when on such serious busi- 
ness.’’—James D. Lawson, Charlottetown, 
P. fe . From The Record of Christian 
Work. 


Recognizing the Important — 
And if I perish, I perish (v. 16). Repre- 
sentatives of an informal association of manu- 


facturers waited upon Miss Jane Addams 
when Hull House was seeking to secure the 
poseege of the first acenp ranger. They 

timated that if the residents of Hull House 
would drop *‘this nonsense about a sweat- 
shop bili” certain business men would agree to 
give $50,000 within two years, ‘*‘ to be used for 
any of the philanthropic activities of the Settle- 
ment.’’ Miss Addams replied that while not 
ambitious about the size of Hull House, the 
residents desired to protect their neighbors 
from unfavorable conditions, If, to accom- 
plish this, the destruction of Hull House was 
necessary, they would ‘‘cheerfully sing a 
‘Te Deum’ over its ruins,’’— William Jj: 
Hart, D. D., Utica, N.Y. From Twenty 
Years at Hull House. 


"s Reward.— What wilt 


, e 
thou... and what ts thy request? (§: 3.) 
Forty years ago Japan-was so distrustful 
of foreigners admitted to her seaport towns 


that- the: first missionaries found it~ almiost. 
beg to get any one to teach them 


the’ Japanese language. 
ployed a private teacher, and after: some 
time ‘discovered that what he was learning 
was a dialect of one of the’ smaller islands, 
and not the language of the main body of the 
people at all; -In vain he looked about for 
another teacher. 
thought of personal: safety, he drove away 
robbers who were attacking a, man . outside 
his door. The man proved to be a Japanese 
noble, and in his gratitude to the missionary 
offered him as a reward anything: that he 
should name. ‘ Teach me your language,’’ 
cried the missionary. ‘‘ Anything but that,’’ 
replied: the: nobleman, feeling that he had 
promised what perhaps he had no right to 
perform. The missionary persisted, and 
after consideration the nobleman came next 
day to give the first lesson,—the entering 
wedge of Christianity in Japan, for that 
missionary was the translator of the New 
Téstament into Japanese. If the powerful 
of earth came to us asking what they could 
do for us, would our answer be as wise and 
unselfish ?—LZitsabeth B.- Stansfield, Pasa- 
dena, Cal, Compiled from Forward, 


¢ 
From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
A Before the Lesson.—Lord Jesus, 
we thank thee that our strength is not the source 
of courage to meet the daily task. How intol- 


erable would be the burden without thy sus- 
taining love! And in the times of greater stress, 


| when we knew not which way to turn for earthly 


fellowship, how it is to turn to thee, in 
whom is perfect knowledge of our need and 
abounding power for its fulfilling ! pes ge 
story of the brave queen stir us to dee of 
faith-filled valor for thee. Teach us to under- 
take severe tests with quiet joy, and in the full 
assurance of thy prevailing presence. 

thou knowest how often testings come,. to 
find us weak wre ° Be thou our strength 
now and always. In thy dear name we pray. 
Amen. 

After the Lesson.—In a public school 
one day a teacher in speaking of some of the 
Bible stories remarked before her class of 
young girls that ‘* nobody nowadays believes 
that these old stories are anything but 
myths.’’. But that remark did not go un- 
challenged. ..One of the giris respectfully 
and: earnestly spoke out : ‘* Why, Miss 
Z believe the stories are true, and I’m sure I 
know a great many other people who do.”’ 
Think a-moment, girls. Was that hard to 





One. man. em-: 


One evening, without 





softs. (et) SOCTOBER' 28, 19m8 


sear malaria ss 
ora ates fotiae ow by. your words and deeds 
what you stand for? ~ Lord is counting 
upon us for just such testimony, What we 
need is this : ; 





AITH-FILLED _. 
_. PEARLESSNESS - 











We cannot be truly brave of ourselves on 
occasions when we ought to come out boldly 
on God’s side, But we can faith in 
him, who—well, what does the Golden Text 
say? ‘Then what have we to fear? 


** I know not where his islands lift 
' Their fronded palms in air. 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care." 
PHILADELPHIA. 


x a 
Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* God moves in a mysterious way.”’ 
* Go, labor on : spend, and be spent."’ 
** Am I a soldier of the cross.” 
‘* I need Thee e hour.” 
** Rescue the ng, care for the dying." 
A racy I my cross have taken." 
‘* How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord.” 
‘* Ye Christian heralds, go proclaim."’ , 
(References in ogy are to the metrical 
” Psalm “* Bible Songs.”’) 
Psalm 70 : 1-4 (140: 1-4).:  - ‘ 
Psalm 35 : 1-3. 9. 10 (73 ; 1-3, 9} 20). 
Psalin 64 : 1-4, 7-9 (126 : t-4, 7-9). 
Psalm 28 : 1,. 2, 6-8 (60 : 1-5). . 
Psalm 34 : 8-11 (71 : 1-4). 


2 | 
Lesson Home-Readings 


’ (Selected under the auspices of the Sunday-school 
Editorial Association, and a by the American 
Section of the International Lesson Committee). 


‘M.—Esth. 1 : 1t0 4 :-23. Esther Chasen Queen. 


T.--Esth. 3: 1-15. . Haman’s Plot to Destroy 
‘* the Jews. : ; ' 


W.—Esth: ¢: 1-17. Esther's Noble Resolve: +1: 
Ti—Esth. 5 : 2 to 6 :.14..:-The Banquet forthe ° 
: King and Haman... fu. ts 

F.—Esth. 7; 1-10 . Haman Hanged on his own 

- * Gallows. ‘ ay 
S.—Esth. 8 : 1-17 . The Saving of the Jews. 
bei: 9:1 to 10:3. The Commemorating 
e 8 . - 


| Department Helps 








For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster. Bryner 


ESSON TEACHING.—God cares for his 
people everywhere. 
; efore the Lesson.—Who was the 
baby boy whose life was in such danger that 
his mother and sister wove a strong little 
basket and hid him by the river? God took 
care of baby Moses and let him live to be a 
co leader. Did you know that he was a 
ittle Jewish baby, and that many other babies 
have been named Moses te honor him? 
Sing ‘‘ How strong and sweet my Father’s 
care,”’ 

Who remembers the name of a strange, 
brave man who told his king that it would 
not rain for three years? use of his 
message, Elijah’s life was in danger; but 
God took care of him by the brook and in 
the widow’s home. ‘‘ The Lord. preserveth 
all them that love him,.’”’ Sing, ‘‘He cares 
for me.’” Elijah was a Jewish man, and 
many people have been named for him. 

Then there was the little Jewish maid who 
was so hel to her mistress and her master. 
(Recall briefly.) We do not know her name, 
but we know that God took care of her while 
she lived in a strange land. And so God 
took care of Jeremiah, also Daniel and his 
friends (show those pictures). They were 
all Jews, and we must always remember that 

loves nll joni very dearly, although 
they are scattered over all parts of the world. 

Review.—God let many thousands of the 
Jews go back to their homeland in Jerusalem, 
when they were ready to do right. God 
cared for them while they built their homes, 
and started to rebuild the temple. Not all 





went back; many stayed in’ the cities and 
country, near to the winter and summer 




















story of Esther. It.is so full of dramatic in- 
cidents that it is intensely thrilling. Children 


can jate the justice meted out to Esther, 
Mordecai, and Haman. ; 


lon was an orphan 
means ‘‘a Star.’’ no fath 
or mother, a kind cousin, old enough to be 
her father, took her for his own child, and 
treated her like a daughter. God cared for 
ee, too, and had a great work for her to 


The great king of that country wanted a 
wife to be his queen, Messengers were sent 
to bring from all parts of the land, the most 
beauti ris. From these, the king was 
to choose his queen... Esther was one of the 
beautiful girls to be taken to the s house 
to be cared for a: year, as were all ‘other 
“st She had seven maidens to wait 

er, and all sorts.of beautiful clothes and 
jewels. When it was ler turn to go to see 
the. king, she chose to wear just what her 
keeper thought was best, but she looked so 
beautiful and acted so sweet that the king 
chose her for his queen. God gave her favor 
in the king’s sight. She had her own house 
and servants, and saw the king only when he 
sent. for-her. H ’ “Ie c ; Pay aa 

Her cousin, Mordecai, had told Esther 
not te-tell the king that:she was a. Jew;. so-for. 
five' years she:képtthe secret; until Mordecai 
learned:one day that the lives of all the Jews 
were in danger, because a’ friend’of the.king, 
who hated the Jews, had persuaded the king 
to sigd. a decree, that on a certain day all 
Jews should be killed. It h ned. this 
way: (Tell as much as time will permit of 
Haman’s influence). 

Many messages passed between Esther and 
Mordecai... They dressed in mourning, they 
fasted and prayed, and it was decided that 
Esther must risk her own life by going, un- 
bidden, to the king, to ask him to save her 
people. (Repeat 4: 16, and show the lesson 
picture. ) 

God took care of her, the king welcomed 
her and. listened to her request. Mordecai 
was honored, Haman was punished, and 
the Jews allowed to fight for their lives, The 
— still k a feast called ‘Purim’ in 

onor of the time when queen Esther risked 
her life to save her people. (Sing, ‘*His 
care is so precious,’’ p. 18 ‘‘ Carols, Leyda 
Publishing Co., Chicago, 25 cents.’’) 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Ask your parents to read the whole story 
of Esther. If you have a Jewish school 
friend, ask about the feast of ‘‘Purim,’’ or 
Esther’s feast, and be ready to tell us next 
Sunday. Write the text: ‘‘The Lord pre- 
serveth all them that love him.’’ 


“ 
My. Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett | 


1. Esther’s problem (mine). 
2. Esther’s reasons for and against (mine). 
3. Esther’s decision (mine). 


ID you ever go into: a-:doctor’s office 
and see the rows of instruments which 
he uses? Some are strong and pow- 

erful, and some are small and delicate. We 
have studied about the instruments Jehovah 
has used, and any one of you could tell of a 
great prophet or a king who had been used 
when important work was to be accom- 
plished. To-day, however, we study how 
Jehovah accomplished a great work with a 
delicate little instrument.. He saved an 
entire nation from extermination by using: a 
beautiful young girl. 


‘four sections comp) 


. j $ Jer 28% i nd ‘ . 
ee Area ates had prepared Esther 





II. Verses 4-8: Mordecai’s 
the second section. We noted 
learned the news, what she did, why she 
was interested in Mordecai, why he refused 
the other garments, and the message with 
its three wronlocal, (ay° (1) What had hap- 


med to Mordecai, (2) the ban the new 
w, and (3) the s tion to er. The 
verses were then . 


III. Verses 9-12: Esther’s reply. We 
discussed the naturalness of the excuse, and 


‘mentioned some others she might have given. | 


IV. Verses 13,14:. Mordecai’s 
(1) If you do not do it, you will your 
life, because you too are a Jew, and (2) you 
will miss the blessing of the sacrifice. 

feted the story of the 
problem. 


Esther’s decision (vs. 15 to §:3). We 
noted that Esther first made her problem a 
subject of prayer. She then did all she could 
toward letting it be answered th her. I 
spoke to my girls of the responsibility of a girl 
for making her attractiveness an influence for 
good, What made Esther decide as she did? 
We found ‘that it was not fear to die, for she 
risked her, life either way.’ But it was an 


ts. 


opportunity to be a bl¢ssing and to receive 


one, and the privilege would be given to-an- 
other if she refused it. We noted that this 
former ones. Unsel- 


for this great fisk.” What was the’ result ? 
I told the girls how Esther was regarded to- 
day among the Jews. ; ey 

én we went back to our outline and 
changed it; writing my problem, my reasons, 
etc. We impressed these facts: Special 
problems come to every girl. Each carries 
with it some sacrifice and some reward. If 
we fail to seize it, the blessing is given to 
another. Each tiny problem, solved | cor- 
rectly, is a step toward right decision in 
great ones. Ability and probability lessen 
with each neglected opportunity. 

I swung once in a beautiful rope-swing, 
and ¢ried to touch a certain branch with my 
toes. I did not try specially hard with the 
first strong push, but soon found that each 
time I approached the branch I was a little 
farther away. That first high swing had 
been my best chance. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read again of Esther’s bravery. 

Esther 4 to 5:3: What is the penalty of 
missing opportunities ? 

Read niel 5: 1-9. 
for Belshazzar’s fear. 

Read Daniel § : 10-17. _ Howdid Daniel’s 
reputation help: him? Have people heard 
of you? What for? (Answer to be thought 
out, not written. ) 

Read Daniel 5: 17-28. What did the 
message mean? 

Read: Daniel.5 : 29 to 6: 3. Contrast Dan- 
iel and Belshazzar in. character, temperance 
views, and statesmanship. 

Read. Ecclesiastes 12: 14, What is it that 
is numbered and weighed? 

Read chapter 5. What helped Belshazzar 
to lose his kingdom? gia 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Find two reasons 


& 

On Next Week’s Temperance Lesson 

For Members of the Class. —Find out how 
the weights and measures in this town are 
kept accurate. Get weighed.on a weighing 
machine. Notice the table on the machine 
that tells how much you ought to weigh and 
how tall you ought to be at.your age. Did 
you fall short? If so, what can you. do 
about it? 

What the Bible says about giving short 


iow Esther |: 
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measure to men. Read Deuteronomy 
16; Proverbs 11:1; Exodus 20: 1 ‘tgen 
esus measured a. man, 
did he fall 


And One New Plan Every Week 
By Amos R. Wells 
Bp EBs. - medleac ath 
repeat concert our purpose 
this year’s lebboast “To 
learn how deals with his people.”’ To- 
day’s lesson is one of the most remarkable 
of all examples of God’s dealings with his 
To fix the place of the lesson in time, brin 
out the “‘ Foot-rule of History ’’ (descri 
in The Sunday School Times for April 1, 
1911), and insert ‘‘ Es’? for Esther in the 
central rule, and in the last or twelfth inch, 
at the middle. Before it and above it place 
**X” for Xerxes, and below that ‘‘V’’ for 
Vashti. Remind the boys that Thermopylae 


-and Salamis come at this time. 


To fix the lesson in place, bring out a 
modern map of Persia, and have boys 
fasten on it gilt'stars for Nineveh, Babylon, 
and Susa (Shushan), with a silver star in the 


‘north of the country for the chief locality of 


the Jews in exile. 


This Week’s Novelty.—I would aim to 
fix in the boys’ minds an outline of the en- 
tire Book of Esther, To that end use a 
blackboard, or a large sheet of paper fastened 
to the wall or to a board in full view of the 
class; Use a heavy marking pencil-or black 


chalk. Distribute pencils and paper, and‘ 


have the boys copy your work. 

First draw a large square. Divide this 
into nine smaller. squares, three in a row. 
Print ‘* 1,’ ‘* II,’?. etc., in the upper right- 
hand corner of.each litthe square, one square 
for each: er of the Book of Esther. Add. 
“X™ ‘béneath ‘the ‘1X,’ as the last chap- 


fter has only three verses and is a-sort. of 


, Then proceed to draw in each square a 
si symbol of the contents of that ch ter. 
ware I, Divide it, by, a vertieal line. 
On the left draw a crown representing Xerxes. 
Do not use colors, because the boys cannot, 
probably; and you will probably not have 
time for that, in anyevent. Below the crown 
draw in outline three wineglasses, to indicate 
Xerxes’ drunken feast. On the right of the 
vertical line, representing another part of the 
ace, draw another crown with a ‘‘V’”’ 
low it, signifying Vashti and her feast. 
As you proceed, cross out the crown ‘above 
the.‘‘V.’’ In the lower right-hand corner 
of the first division, belonging to Xerxes, 
draw in outline a scroll, representing the 
king’s absurd proclamation sent over the 
land. 

Square IZ. Draw again the crown of 
Xerxes, and beside it another crown with a 
star beneath it, representing Esther, now 
the queen. Draw, beneath, a simple outline 
of a dagger pointing upward at Xerxes, and 
between the two a short oblique line repre- 
senting a shield. Mark this ‘‘ M,’* for it 
stands for the protection which Mordecai 
gave the king against the plots of his ene- 
mies, 

Square I1f. At the left a short flight of 
steps, in outline, with above it ‘‘H,’’ stand- 
ing for Haman, exalted as onathrone. At 
the right of the ‘‘H’’ draw ‘‘ M,’’ repre- 
senting Mordecai, and three atrows flying 
from ‘‘ H’’ toward ‘*M.’’ Beneath the two 
another scroll with a seal, representing 
Xerxes’ decree of death, 


Square IV. On the left’ print **M,”” for 
Mordecai, and below it a black square to 
represent his mourning. On the right draw 


a star with a crown above it, for Queen 
Esther, and between this and the ‘‘M”’ 
place’ an interrogation point’ for Esther’s 
question sent to Mordecai. In the lower 
right-hand corner draw a circle represcnting 
an empty plate, standing for the fasting for 
Esther. 

Square V. On the left the Xerxes crown. 
On the right, a little lower, the crowned star. 
Between the two_a line representing a 
Sceptre, bent toward Esther from Xerxes. 
In the lower ‘right-hand corner an inverted 
“L” with a twisting from it, standing 
for Haman’s gallows. : 


¢ Vil. On the left the Xerxes crown 
and the crowned star close together, and be- 
low, in the Lape corner, the gallows 
again, with “ H”? printed at the end of the 


On the left print ““M” 
and above it a crown, to — Mordecai’s® 
advancement. Below, on right, a scroll 
with a seal, indicating Xerxes’ decree. 
Square 1X, X. At the left a dagger. Be- 
low, a scroll, headed ‘‘ Adar'14, 15,’’ and 
below, ‘*Feb., Mar.” This represents the 
letter which Mordecai established the 
pa aed oo a 
view these sym inting to each 
one, naming for each metey that is to tell 
what it signifies. Briefly point the lesson at 
the close by having the boys repeat the 
Golden Text in con after which you will 


offer a prayer that the boys may all show in 
their lives Esther’s courage and faith. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read Daniel 2, the story of the forgotten 
dream; Daniel 3, the story of the fiery fur- 
nace; Daniel 4, the story of the king’s pride. 
Make a list of three teachings, one for each 
chapter. Read Daniel.s, t warning for 
boys of to-day do you find in that chapter? 

: 3 % 


The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Sonengeene and Patriotic Deeds of 
Esther, Jewess, at the Court of 
‘ Persia (Esther 1-10; about | 
483 B.C.) 

CONDUCTING THE CLAss SESSION. 
“THERE ' is no light thrown upon the his-. . 
. A.. Sory of the Jews.in-Jndes by the. i ; 

re) Beth The, writer does not refer 
to the holy land 9¢ to the sacred city or 0 the. 


lioly name. These are surprising o 
but there is no explanation for them, ' Hie” 
does not refer to the Return or to the new 
temple. Mordecai and Esther are ardent 
Jewish patriots, but are not credited with 
making any attempt to help their struggling 
countrymen in Judea. ° 

The Book of Esther concerns itself with 
the ‘‘Golah,’’ or Israel abroad. ‘It shows 
how that section of the Jéwish nation played 
a conspicuous part in the Persian empire, 
how it originated a new and very popular 
festival, and how it was delivered by the 
grace of Jehovah from a terrible and over- 
whelming danger. 

The book thus helps to emphasize the 
great importance of the Israel abroad. This 
included the vast majority of all Jews; it in- 
cluded most of the wealthy, learned, and in- 
fluential Jews; it was apparently the hope of 
Judaism rather than the feeble few at Jeru, 
salem, although the latter group was neces- 
sary to the national development. Each 
section had its own importance. 

The story of Esther is one which made 
— appeal to the patriotism of the Jew. 

“* ; 


religious value is indirect, and yet is 
there. e shall discuss it later on, It should 
be read as a story with our attention centered 


upon the general impressions rather than the 
specific details. 

It opens with the account of a great feast 
given at his royal residence by Xerxes in the 
third year of his reign. Its magnificence 
passed all bounds. ushed by excitement 
the royal despot conceived the mad idea of 
exhibiting publicly his queen, Vashti, but 
she refused to obey his order and was thete- 
after deposed. That her action was the only 
one possible to a proud and dignified woman 
of high rank made no difference. 

The king then takes steps to have the 
fairest maidens in all his realm selected and 
sent to the court, that the most beautiful and 
charming one of all should become his queen. 
The one who won his favor was a modest 
Jewish maiden named Esther. : 

Mordecai, Esther’s foster father, was a 
man of independent bearing, who disliked 
to cringe before the grand vizier, the power- 
ful courtier, Haman. This being brought 
to the latter’s attention, he conceived a vio- 





lent hatred against Mordecai and _ all. his 
(Continued on next page) 
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‘Just as has been said of the 


the rebar ya of Bibles, —‘ there is no end.’ © 
duced which will doubtless meet with 0 ea favor, 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES 


of books, so it may be said of 
it at last a Bible has been pro- 
—* The 19171 Bible.’ 


. . - We are sure that this Bible will meet the fullest expectations," — Moody 


Church Herald, September 1, 1911. 


‘We believe, unqualifediy, 
translation ever ave e = 
their pentane and 


, that The 1917 Bible is far the best 


ing people, and the worthiest of 
Herald and Preshyter, September 


THE 1911 BIBLE 


The Authorized Version of 16177 
With : 
The Text Carefully Amended 
‘by American Scholars 
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A Néw System of Chain References. 

A New System of Collected References. 
FEATURES A New System of Paragraphs. 

The Old Familiar Verse Form Retained. 
Beautifully printed Black Faced Type on Fine White and 
the Famous Oxford India Papers. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST ON APPLICATION 





From $1.25 upwards. 
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| oxrono UNIVERSEEY PRESS 35 weet 20d Stine, New York 














“Vd onyend Bey a cop 
ble’ in 





Send 50c for the wore EVANGEL 
Ohio),.6 months, and we'll send you 


‘F.I HAD THE MONEY, ” says Marion Lawrence! 
of MARGARET SLA 

the hands + § every PASTOR, every SUPERINTENDENT and 
every TEACHER in North America—on the one condition, viz., that they read it.”’ 


Geek, Alain Eom 


‘ERY’S ‘Charm of 


wants you | 
to have. 








Primary teachers will wel- 
come the kind of very prac- 
tical help that fills Mr. Wil- 
liam D. Murray’s book from 
cover to cover. He calls the 
book “Our Primary Depart- 
ment,” and when you have read 
it you will feel as if you had 
visited for a series of Sundays 
one of the choicest primary 
Sunday-schools you have ever 
heard of, or imagined. Mr. 
Murray tells about equipment, 
program, lesson teaching, mis- 
sionary gifts, cradle roll, birth- 
days, extension work, chil- 
dren’s day, home co-operation. 
But get the book! 137 pages 
m imes Handbooks -No. 10). 
Illustrated. 50 cents. The 
Sunday School Times Co., 1031 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, | 0 





Gospel Text Calendar 
1912 cavenpanir ste ror 1942 


PRICE, 2g CENTS, POSTAGE PAID 








The calendar consists of thirteen greets, 12X1 
ayes in delicate tints and colors. wrk 

Zoinsed in three colors and te a a beautiful 
Bible picture. ‘[lie other sheets contain each a calen- 
dar in large mpd ony seen | and a Rat 2 
each day of onth, selected wi des 
these, och sheet contain a beautiful Bible ' picture in 
half-tone, These sheets are also ico in three co 
ors, and are suspended from a silk cord. The back of 
the cover contains a two h a yore 

ousands are sold each lor Christmas pres- 

pa ba can get nothing better for your Sunday- 
sc’ class. 

Agents doa we work in selling them. Women’s 
Missionary Societies, Young People’s onutiche and 
Y.M.C.A. secretaries have a ge uantities. in 
their churches and cities. Sane Se pectal prices to 
agents. ‘A sample calendar wi h prices 0 to agents ts will 
be sent to any address for cweaty cents. 


H. S. Hallman #.tuas 


ated city and community in 
Aa GST Staten made and Great ie A 











fe of 
Testament ene s 
pa 





THE JEWS.” Pull 
% 74x10 in , regular 
pole 50, for $1.30, 100 


Trascleted ty \ Wan, Whis- 


i abl rd eo ante, Se 
5° ction: or 
Jamestown New Vork 


" JOMmEHGS, mutroRY 
cost $4.00, for $2.25. 5. Cloth, regu 


illustrations, 1,0 pages, extra 
=, Cash ; 











Horsford’s 
in Place of 
Lemonade 


journey. 





makes a delicious, quickly-prepared summer bev- 
erage for the guest who arrives tired out with his 
Half a te-spoonful of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate and alittle sugar in a glass 
of cold water is delightfully refreshing: . Try: it. 





‘| subtly. dramatic 









formed of his demeanor? What 
he at last make of Esther through 
ehaeaartelns, Hathach? .- 


Why did Esther 2 at first of being able 
| to hel + people ? what three arguments 
did Mordecai Seebhe her to act? (4: 13, 


| 14.) What shows that Esther’s resolve was 
| distinctly from high and noble motives ? 


What precautions did the brave queen 
take to render her errand fruitful? Is it 
hard to imagine, however, that the glow of 
self-devotedness illumined and tran red. 
her beautiful face, — it doubly attrac- 
tive to the king? 

What reason can be given for her delay in 
denouncing Haman? as it caution until 
the exactly right moment should arise, or a 
instinct which inflamed 
Haman’s pride and passion that his fall might 
be the more striking? What entertainment 
did he devise for hated Mordecai, while he 


| himself should be feasting with the queen? 


How was Haman made to taste the dregs 
of humiliation with reference to Mordecai 
before his own condemnation and death? 
At Haman’s death what became of Mordecai, 
the Jew, his opponent ? 

Study. the outcome of all this plotting and 
counterplot. What sort of a counter-decree 
did Esther obtain from the sony 4 Did the 
Jews use judiciously or abuse rivilege 
granted to them of self-defense? ow did 
they aim to show that they were animated by 
no py ambitions ? 

ith what feast do the Jews celebrate the 
signal deliverance of their people from danger 
through the qnick-witted, beautiful, and cour- 
ageous Esther?. What has been the chirac- 
ter of this feast? (9 : 22.) 

** Mordecai the Jew was next unto king 
Ahasuerus, and great among the Jews, and 
accepted of the multitude of his brethren, 
seeking the good of his People, and speaking 
peace to all his seed.”’ This is a descrip- 
tion of what was certainly possible in the 
days of the tolerant kings of Persia, who 
gave any one of their subjeets every oppor- 
tunity to become distinguished by reason of 
great service. It was because of this free- 
dom to rise to a position of influence and 
wealth, no less than by reason of their self- 
devotion and pride of. race, that the Jews 
made such rapid strides during the century 
or two immediately following the exile. 

The Choice of Esther as Queen of Persia, 
To what was her good fortune due ? 

Haman’s Plot against Mordecai. What 
roused his hatred? How was he to get rid 
of his foe? What pleasure did Haman 
promise himself first ? 

Esther's Desperate Expedient to Save Her 
People. What-rule’ of ‘the palace did she 
ignore? What proposal did she make? 

Their Deliverance. How were her peo- 
ple saved?» What feast was established to 
commemorate the deliverance ? 


Booxs THAT May Be Usep. 

~ Interesting articles on ‘* Esther,” ** Purim,” 
and ‘* Book of ‘Esther '’-are to be found in 
the smaHer Hastings Dictionary of the Bible: 
McFadyen’s article on Esther in his ‘* Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament’? is excellent. 

Professor’ Paton’s: article ‘on Esther in the 
Standard Bible Dictionary, and his exhaustive 
commentary in the " International *Critical 
Commentary series, aré by far the best avail- 
able. He agrees with Luther in feeling that 
the book represents a very low’ level of re- 
ligious life. 


Datty Home Work ON THE Next LEssON. 


The lesson for November 12 ts taken from 
Daniel 5. 

Monday.—Read Daniel 5: 1-12. Bel- 
shazzar’s great’ feast, the undecipherable 
writing, and the suggestion of Daniel’s abil- 
ity to interpret it. A well-based reputation 
is a very precious possession. 

Tuesday.—Read Read Daniei 5 : 13-24, 
The king’s request and promise and Daniel’s 
candid review of his attitude to Jehovah. 
How many of our errors come from the fail- 
ure to review our experiences ! 








2 OCTOBER 21, 1911 


w .—Read Daniel § : 25-31. The 
tanerpretaaeal or tae tdemriptied aad te:oaih- 
eon eee ‘Men who can see are be- 


fg ogre 
abal, whose drunken ‘oon 
prs-Riest Rethig'sd een hs eed 


nyiidey. 
sho 
Sa peor Angst gd 16 : ate 
How a bes a besotted bing leet 
xication. 
2 20: 1-21. How 


.—Read 1 Kings 

Benheded lost an important gees od reason 

of drunkenness. ; 

THE Next LEsson Cnecietis For STupY. 
1. Belshazzar, the King. (t) With whom 

is he identified and why was he called ‘* the 


king’?? (2) How could he give himself 
during a siege to such revelry ? 

'| 2. His Blasphemous Acts. (3) What was 
the religious significance of drinking from 
the vessels of the temple? . ‘ 

3. Zhe Fiery Inscription. (4) What sign 


suddenly appeared to warn the revellers? 
(5) How was Daniel brought into the affair? 
4. Daniel's Interpretation. (6) What did 
the king promise Daniel and in what spirit 
did the latter receive it? (7) How was the 
inscription interpreted ? 
5. The End of the Empire. ®) Accord- 
i to the Greeks, how did the end come that 
night? (9) To what race did the rulership 
of Western Asia pass? -(10) Name another 
striking illustration of the fact that ‘‘there is 
a God that judgeth the earth.’’ 


Wasusurn Couiece, Torexa, Kansas. 
onde 


Temperance Questions 

( Continued from page 518) 
supply them also. A wall-chart containing - 
the particula * pledge used by your schoo 
may be painted in colors by some member 
of your school. A home-made pledge will 
enlist more interest than a printed pledge 
purchased from a publishing house. 


ive a short list of 
books worker's I 
which will be helpful in the temperance work 
of different grades.—E. M: L: tide? 

For the elementary department of the 
Sunday-school these books will be found 
useful : 

The King and His Wonderful Castle. 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. 35 cents. 

Good Health (50 —— Control of Body 
and Mind (60 cents); The Body and Its 
Defenses (78 cents). By Frances Gulick 
Jewett. Ginn and Company, Boston, New 
York, and Chicago 

For the Senior and Adult Departments the 
following books are good : 

Particeps Criminis. By Erwin Chapman. 
Revell, 75 cents. 

Intoxicating Drinks in All Lands and 
Times. Reform Bureau, Washington, D.C. 
75 cents, 

World Book of Temperance.- Reform 
Bureau, WaShington,'D. C. 75 cents. 
American Prohibition Year-Book. 
National Prohibition Press, Chicago. 25 

cents, 

Anti-Saloon League Year-Book. American 
Issue Publishing Company, Westerville, Ohio. 
35 cents, (These year-books should be re- 
newed annually, ) 


NEW JERSEY. Weare can I get facts con- 

gz World's Ti Sunday, —its 

origin and PATRON, Yen suggestions as to how 
to observe it ?--G. M, B. 

The International Sunday School Associa- 
tion, 805 Hartford Building, Chicago, has 
just issued a catechism on World’s Temper- 
ance Sunday, giving full information about 
it, and suggestions as to how to observe it 
in the Sunday-school. This leaflet also in- 
cludes helpful information as to where tem- 
perance material may be obtained. 


“e 


Two leaflets recently published by The 
Sunday School Times Company : 


A Physician’s Straight Talk on Alco- 
hol, Sy Woods Hutchinson, A.M.; M.D. 
A powerful testimony to the unnaturalness 
of the drink habit; the poisonous nature of 
alcohol ; the deceptive so-called bracing effects 
of it; and the insatiable character of the 
appetite tt arouses. Five cents each ; 50 cents 
@ dozen. 

Tobacco as a Physician Sees It. Ay 
D. H. Kress, M.D. ThiFee cents each, 30 
cents a dozen, 50 or more two cents each. 


PENNSYLVANIA, —Please 
for a schoo 


The 




















LESSON FOR NOV. 5 (Esther 4:1 to 5 : 3) 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, November 5, 1911,. 
Lessons from Great Lives: XI. 

(John 21 : 20-25. Consecr 

meeting). ‘ 

Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—Sympathy with Jesus (Mark 5 : 35- 
Tun —The pount of wager (ra 17 i I- 
WED. ee. 2 the Master 





obn 13 
THUR.—Pillar of the chu “Gala 2g t0 
FRI. —The counsellor (1 Johs a: 
SatT.—The martyr (Rev. 1: 9). 











— 


Describe other scenes a which John took 
pert. 
What is your favorite text in John's writings ? 


What is the main lesson John himself learned 
from Christ? 


yes HE disciple whom Jesus loved ”’— 
this is a oy way of alluding to 
himself in his 1. _How many 

times does he use this p ? Why did he 

not name himself? Was it due to modesty? 


' And does the same trait in his account 
of the visit made by the disciples to the empty 
tomb and his description of hi as ‘* 
other disciple ’’ ? 

Tradition represents John as a young map, 
the lad among the Apostles. t pictures 


of the apostolic company have you seen? 
Describe the appearance of John in each of 
these and his relation to Jesus. 

Although pa does not directly mention 
his ante fa is 1 there is ample evidence 
in the Gospel aor it was John who wrote it. 

Can you find this evidence there? 

John wrote his‘Gospel years after Jesus’ 
death, and his long, ripened experience of 
Christ enabled him to understand then far 
more of the deep meaning of what he had 

, heard, This is what Browning describes in ‘*A 
Death in the Desert.’ 1t.is Jolin speaking : 


:“ Much‘ that at the first, in deed and word, 
Lay simply and sufficiently exposed 
Had — (or else my soul was grown to 
mate 
_ Fed thro’ such years, familiar with such li ma 
Guarded and guided still to see and spe 
Of new significance and fresh result ; 
What first were guessed ds points I now 
knew stars 
And named them in.the Gospel I have writ.’’ 


One of the best of the traditions about 
John tells us that as an old man at Ephesus 
he was accustomed whenever he was asked 
to speak in the church t. say “ Little chil- 
dren, love one another.’’ That had been one 
of the first counsels he hac. written for the 
Church. He knew no richer, better, sweeter 
words to say to them. 


John was a man of love, but he was also a 
man of strength. In his earlier years he and 
James proposed to call down fire from heaven 
to burn up inhospitable Samaritan villages. 
He learned a bettcr spirit from his Master, 
but he never became a soft and convictionless 
man, ready to allow any:hing, no matter how 
much it compromised Christ. Read in his 
Epistles what he had to say about the abso- 
lutely essential belief in the deity of the Lord 
and the impossibility of any compromise, 

John learned from the Lord this supreme 
regard for truth as well as the _ lesson of 
adivine love. He learned also the lesson of 
obedience to the will of God. Indeed, this 
lesson included all others." Noone can learn 
a greater one. The life that has learned it 
has learned the center and substance of all. 
It is as a noble Christian man, Sir Alexander 
Simpson, said in the address which he made 
in laying down his professorship in the 
University of Edinburgh as he presented the 
medical graduates for their degrees : 

“ It may chance that some July day far 
down the century, when I have long been in 
the ether, one or other of you will talk with 
a child or grandchild of the years when the 
century was young. Among its unforgotten 
scenes there will rise before your mind the 
memory of the day when at last you burst 
the chrysalis shell of pupilage to lift iree wings 
into the azure. You will recall the unusual 
concurrence of the simultaneous leave-taking 
of the University, by the graduates and their 
pomotor. ‘ We came away, you will say to 


the child, ‘a goodly 

| through the Laat A ie | 

dawn e gaa 

|} door that en, 

star. Stammnan ald ced Wasa * Piece 
say. ‘ Not in himself a great man, he 

Kad been a friend of men, and came out 

** When there was mid-sea and the 


pooner’ century 

mighty 

ee and it looked to the men of his gen- 

as if old things had awayanda 

new world rn, “tnd be told us that the 

lesson he had learned on his way through 

was the same that the disciple who leaned 

on Jesus’ breast at supper taught to the 

of his fathers, the young men, and the little 

children time, when he said, *‘ the iy 
passeth away and the lust thereof; but 

that doeth the will of God abideth forever.” ’ 

Farewell.” 7 


Have we learned these Jessons ? 
Are we trying to do the will of God? 
Do we love one another? 


t 


that Jesus is the Christ, the son of God? 





[ chittren at Home } 





sii Drop: a eee 
By Aline van Orden 


ANE, come see what I have for you,’’ 
called father’s voice one evening. It 
had been a cold, snowy day, little 

Jane had been playing in the house, trying 
‘to have fun with her dollies and toys. She 
was tired now, and when father called she 
ran to the kitchen, for she knew he had been 
out feeding the horses and cows and sheep. 
Oh, dear, what was it he had wrapped up in 
his coat ? 

With a jolly laugh father said, # See’ the pét 
I have brought you ’’; and he drew out t 
dearest whitest, wee baby lamb'! ¥ cer too. 
it in her arms, and it cuddled ‘tight own with 
a little contented sound. 

Mother came to See ‘what it was, and said, 
‘** You'll have to. take care of itglittle girl, 
and keep it warm, and feed it.”’ 

Of course she would, said’ Jane ; and, when 


it in a basket beside her bed for the night. 
About ten o’clock, when Jane was fast 
asleep, the little lamb woke up very hungry, 
and said, ‘‘ Ma—aa—ma-aa.’’ Jane woke up 
with a start.. Yes, it was the lamb crying. 
What should she do? ‘‘It wants milk,’’ 
thought Jane, * and I shall have to get it.’’ 
She knew that in the big pantry there were 
shining buckets of milk; and down the dark 
stairs she crept, found the milk, and brought | of 


it mp to the crying little animal. But the 
lamb was too little to lap it up. 
By this time mother had awakened, and 


came in to find out what the trouble was. 
She smiled when she found what Jane was 
trying to do, and suggested, ‘‘ We’d better 
get a bottle, dear, and then heat the. milk, 
and put it in that; then the baby lamb can 
suck it out that way.’ 

Sure enough, little ‘*Snow Drop,’’ as 
Jane had named her, took the bottle- milk 
very nicely, then curled up and went fast to 
sleep until morning. 

After that Jane and Snow Dro 


were 
always together. The baby lam 


, Soon 


grounds like a dog, and every night it would 
lie down beside Jane’s bed for the night, 
and was always awake and ready for play 
the moment Jane opened her eyes. 

Toward spring Snow Drop was no longer 
a snowdrop, but more like a Ps snowbank. 
She had grown and grown, and every day 
father kept saying, in have to take Snow 
Drop out to the flock. Then 208 would 
cry, and beg to keep her a little longer. 

But one day Snow Drop was naughty, 
The dinner-table was all set, and a great big 
dish of celery was on the table; with the salt 
dishes, When Jane came into the dining- 
room, Snow Drop was standing in the middle 
of the table eating the celery and licking up 
the salt. Jane shoved her down, scolding 
her soundly; then naughty Snow Drop low- 
ered her head, and butted. Jane. out of the 
room. 

And that day Snow Drop joined the flock 
in the pasture. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


” 





Do we believe with all our minds and souls’ 


learned to follow her around the house and’ 


bedtime came, she carried it upstairs and put | and rect 
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% Tarbell Success 


nik bemeeia te: cacti tine 
quickly won first. place among | 


which -has so 
helps for 


Tarbell Teachers’ Guide 


is its appropriateness for all grades of teaching. 


maps, etc. 


MARTHA TARBELL, Ph.D. 
- its: energetic author, has spared ‘neither res nor 

_ . labor to make every lesson fresh and vivid. 
pos: Teachers ! 

| Junior and Intermediate! . 

' Senior and Bible Class! 

_ Every class of teachers will find a wealth of infor- 

'- ~ mation along all lines, showing: how to study, -what 
‘ ” to-teach, with: illustrative stories, missionary topic, 


y well done. Of very great service to S. S. Teachers.” 


1. nena ee and helpful. I know of nothing better.” 
NET 





The Ever Popular Help 
For reliability, ame of- exposition and 
spiritual suggestion, 
The Practical Commentary 
on the Sunday School Lessons 
is already well known. Containing hints to teachers, 
illustrations, blackboard exerci: uestions, maps, 
the need “tor 3 a 


, it has for many years supp 
4 all-round commentary at a _— price. 


SUBSTANTIAL 5() “‘*; CLoTE 
(Postpaid 60c.) 











Each Year More Successfui 
A steadily increasing demand teiis the story 
of “*Gist’’ supremacy. __ 
The Gist of the Lesson 
wood thoughts Seely eit eteon tt 
ried in one’s ket, utilizing’ spare moments any- 
, Wondrously co complete.” — Christian Intelligencer. 
FITS THE 25C, VEST POCKET — 
- Pestpaid ~ 
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Methodist Book Concern 


FURNISH FE ncaa 
Books of any Publisher. 
Best Supplies for. Pastors and Churehes. 
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Write To-day for Catalog. 
Send § cents for Samples of , 














Chelstnas Music 


THE FESTIVAL “SONG BUDGET 


tains the i f 
arlearnes lone cpatai and Sir masses ‘of 
musical importance. 





Send 25 cents fora year’s at 
least four issues). You will then get our 8 
services for each the rye occasions, in- 


pow Children’s Day, Rally Day, Christmas 

ster, as soon as published, boged in one 

volume instead of separate leaflets. issue 

is. worth the price of the year’s oe ption. 
lore convenient and less expensive for you. 


Single issue by mail, 10 cents. 


TULLAR-MEREDITH CoO. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS 
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our comi: school Christmac seoeapinment 
's to ask 5 oo lanale House for their Christma 

Concert torr. This ca describes in detail 
Con yee Cantatas, ecitation and Diz 

P | Action Songs—indeed about 
every possible “hing imaginable fora a Christmas en- 
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“MY SUNDAY SCHOOL NEEDS 
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costs you nothing. 1,000 to give away. 
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Is Your Prayer ] Life Satisfying 





, es 


Most people have dificulties jn prayer. ‘Yet prayer is one of 
the richest and simplest forms of privilege that God offers us. 
Has it become the best activity of your daily life? 

Is it a frequent matter for you to "4 sd unmistakable 
answers to your prayers?.. So much so coahipentiy axree 
the answer before it comes, and are surpri if does Or are 
you surprised when your prayers are answered, because this is such an 
unusual experience ? 


AVE you come to count rayer the most practical and important 
activity of your daily life ?° Does what you do while on your 
knees in prayer loom much larger in your own reckoning than any- 
thing you do after you have arisen from your knees and.go forth to 
watch God work out the answer? Do you count some answers so 
definitely granted that you thank God before you finish praying? 
Do you find yourself perplexed and distressed over some of ‘the | ¢ 
problems or difficulties in prayer? Have you wondered how your dif- 
ficulties were going to be solved? Or have you found youreett: booms 
ing rather indifferent to prayer, while you have wondered how 
mean as much as it seems to to some people? eae Sa 


A PRAYER LIFE department in The Sunday School Times i is about 

‘* to commence, in which it is earnestly and prayerfully expected 
that such questions as these will be illuminated. by the Spirit of God, 
working through men and women whose. lives have. been enriched 
through prayer. A series of papers is now under preparation by the 
Director for North America of the China Inland Mission, «the Rev. 
Henry W. Frost, on the subject of Prevailing Prayer. - 

Probably none in our generation have had to depend upon God 
in greater completeness of faith than those through whose stewardship 
the miracle-work of the China Inland Mission has ‘been wrought: Mr. 
Frost was trained under the founder of the Mission, Hudson Taylor, 
and shared with him the rich prayer experiences into which God led 
these workers, as He is willing to lead all who-will let Him. Living in. 
America as he does, Mr. Frost is:close to the needs..of the everyday 
man and woman under the-common conditions of life. - The teachings 
of a life-time of experience in prayer (though he calls himself-only a 
beginner) will be placed at your Wsponal. in.this. new department. .. 


A Man’s Questionsare Difficult 


THE man who has no pressing questions in his life, well-nigh un- 
answerable from any human standpoint, has not gotten very far 
into life. Questions do not trouble the superficial. man very much. 
Have you questions in your own life? As a young man or an 
older man, do you sometimes wonder how anybody cou/d take the 
highest ground in the peculiar circumstances in which you are placed? 
Or are you honestly perplexed to know what the highest ground really 
is,—in doubt between the desire not to let down the bars one bit, and at 
the same time not to be unwisely and impracticably straining out gnats. 


ROBERT E, SPEER is a man who has had to get light on many such 

questions or abandon the work that he is in. As a young man, 
consecrated to the service of Christ while he was an under-classman at 
college, he had to see the right adjustment of Christ’s claims upon him 
to a college career of exceptional brilliancy in the class-room and 
steady-going work in the varsity athletic field. During the twenty 
years or more since then he has kept in vitally close touch with the 
heart-life of men the world around: undergraduates in our colleges, 
men of business in America’s commercial enterprises, and men_ of all 
races in the foreign fields. Difficulties o- a most practical sort he has 
had to face in the lives of many whom his life has touc'ied; and to- 
g-ther they have let.the difficulties be recolvcd by ‘Christ. 


{7 IS this exceptiona! experience that T’:e Sunday School Times will 

now offer to its readers in a new department, shostly to begin : 
“A Man’s Questions,” conducted by Mr. Speer. Questions of all sorts 
in the realm of conduct and character are invited from the mcn, young 
and old, who read these words. Mothers of grown or growing sons 
who seek counsel as to some problem in their sons’ life—or again, in 
the husband’s life—are invited to make use of this department. It is 
not a “cure-all’’ ; but it is believed that a free discussion of such ques- 
tions in this new department will bring light and bléssitig into many lives. 

Questions may be addressed to Mr. Robert E. Speer, The Sunday 
School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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oe ee Teste tear olen sak 

I can find for their pleasure and 

pets sey but if in this I na out 
myself, if I fail to enter into their I have 
lost my richest inheritance, an Be n’s 
love and confidence. Under these circum- 
stances I cannot possibly understand their |-whiled 


lo or desires, I must, “be a 
porte ae if I would see life my 
viewpoint. How can I under- 

poner pogo hours of Su fo ser pats 


long and wearisome to them, unless I 
” sopten,-Dibreaen, ts eaneetl het ? 


Pl ‘our Fe yan Th oe 
cai sinak ate afternoon... 

what we love best of all. a 
out of 


the trees or on the ; 
in Win PTalddelan‘oped 2a Theckitives 


lie on the 173 a rug before the fire, 
if they chobés, und ually provide « plate 
of nuts or apples. A tct toh remember- 


ing is that Healthy children like to eat under 
almost all circumstances, and are happy 
when so engaged. Simple things such 
have mentioned do not hurt, even ‘‘ between 
meals,’’ This idea is not esthetic, but it’s 
natural, During my reading I sometimes 
notice that my get into all sorts of 
shapes, or find the dog’s tail and the kitten’s 
ears conveniently handy, but I simply read 
right on. That is one way a boy listens. 
At ‘the end they know the story, and have 
been impressed with its beauty. Of course 
I realize that I myself must enjoy and be- 
lieve.in what I read, or it can carry no force 
to them, So I choose what has appealed to 
me. by its strength, simplicity, a2 and sweetness. 
I have never found any book of Bible stories 
that pleased me. I prefer to know thestory 
myself, take my child on my knee, cuddle 
him close, and tell it in the most natural way 
Ican. Little ones are easily impressed by 
the story of the Christ-child, I try to make 
‘it as much a part of their life as the love of 
parents or the comfort of home. 


When the Time Goes Too Quickly 

In pleasant weather we very often walk to 
the woods. Many times on these rambles I 
have taken various members of my Sunday- 
school class whose afternoons are not pro- 
vided for. Under the mighty oaks and 
beeches there are myriad things to entertain 
both big and little children, Here many 
ways lead up to God,—plain paths for little 
feet, and the conversation is easily guided in 
their direction. I try to do this so lovingly 
that the children unconsciously love Him ; 
so sincerely that no doubt creeps in; so 
tactfully that they do not know I teach. The 
careful shaping of a nest, the storehouse of a 
squirrel, the slender, swaying stalk of a 
flower, the bright-hued leaf, the clear spring 
in the ‘hillside, or the thick ‘bark of a tree, — 
each in its own way carries its lesson, and 
tells of the Father’s care. It does not need 
many words, for children are quicker to un- 
derstand and more susceptible to beauty than 
grown-ups. During the summer we often 
take a small basket of lunch, and stay under 
the trees reading and talking until darkness 
comes, The time goes only too soon. 

When the ..eather is cold, we -lways eat 
our evening m al ~n a little table before the 
fire. ‘This we do »nly on Sunda, nights and 
this meal is more cnjoyed than uuy other 
during the week. The youngest boy makes 
toast; a pot of tea or cocoa is brewed over 
the fire, and the inconveniences of eating 
only add good cheer and grr If a 
guest comes in, so much the better; no dif- 
ference is made. 1 have noticed that our 
children always ask for supper earlier on 
Sunday than any other day, because it is ‘‘so 
jolly.’” 

I remember amusing a little boy one rainy 
Sunday with a box of red and white stone 
building-blocks. Together we built a ‘‘ beau- 
tiful castle.’? -We chose white blocks for the 
foundation and on these we wrote with a 
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pencil as ‘‘truth,’’ ‘*honor,’’ 
**obedience,”’ the little boy fi the 
words, N was said about “‘life’’ or 


where there was a houseful of cousins, » 4 
ee a ah 
iedahion acunton These 
had been — on cards ane enter- 


old, joined ws and Knew more than all the 


T bought a large number of Perry pictures, 
and these have proved a source of d a 
Titian’s “Taba Money,”’ 
hands and faces; Michel Angelo’s m 
head of David ; Millet’s ** Potato Plantieg * 
and “Gleaners,”” telling of the 3; Blash- 
ford’s strong Christmas Guido’s 
*« Aurora,”” where the artist has told on can- 
vas the story of the wonderful of the 
dawn; these I have enjo particularly 
with my children. ‘Then there are many 
peng of cathedrals and great churches. 

art of a child’s education should be a 
knowledge of the beautiful stories and m 
gathered about these places made sacr by 
the labors of holy men. Sometimes I point 
out the various pas in which different artists 
have treated the same subject. For instance 
Correggio’s ** Hol Night.” ** The Adoration 
of the Magi,’’ by Durer, and the ‘* Adoration 
of the Shepherds,’’ by Marillo, will show 
something of. the difference in the Italian, 
German and Spanish ideas of the Nativity. 
The Beautiful in Song and Story — 

One of my boys, who lovesa pencil, found 
oo one Sunday in drawing a map of 

alestine. Another day we traced on it 
various renin I have taught a good 
many children, including my Sunday-school 
class, how to make a good outline map of 
the Holy Land by using carbon paper to 
make the impression. To fill this in and 
finish neatly will take more than one Sunday 
afternoon, 

Music has been my helper on many a 
stormy Sunday. My education in music was 
small, but this little has been a source of 
blessing. Now my children are learning to 
play on different S teatralesedh and we play 
together. I am sure we make music in our 
hearts and home, but am not so sure what 
outsiders might say. When I know my 
child is happy and at home I can stand a 
good deal of noise under the name of music. 
Sweet old-fashioned songs and hymns are 
within our ken, and these we enjoy together. 

An illustrated magazine article on St. 
Francis of Assisi was thé text for one after- 
noon’s talk. We found a book in our own 
library that told many beautiful things about 
this holy man.. We remembered that a neigh- 
bor had traveled in Italy, and she lent us 
some views of Assisi. One step led to an- 
other, and we spent a long afternoon in this 
sunny spot in southern Europe. St. Fran- 
cis’ life. among the poor, his love for the 
birds and animals of the forest, his great de- 
sire to livé just as the Master did, the vine- 
clad: hills of his home, the ever-blooming 
flowers,—these interested the children 
greatly. It was, of course, only a little, but 
it is ‘the littles”’ that count. -They make 
the foundation for great things in the future. 
Some day they will learn of the times in 
which St. Francis lived, of the state of the 
church, and the part he played in history, 
This is the story of but one afternoon. Any 
mother can do the same, and there are myriad 
subjects. I never know just what I will do. 
I watch for opportunities and make the best 
of them. 

° Mothers, let us be glad that guiding little 
children ‘is our part of the -world’s great 
work, There is no higher work. I am sure, 
if we believe this and are willing to give our- 
selves to our children we will: never be at a 
loss to know what to do on Sunday after- 
noon.—/. ‘2. S. 
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a” can open an Sateount at at an time—you 
n withdraw -at any time, without notice 
waa without loss of interest. Interest is paid 
for.every day your money is in our care. 
Ask for the 5 per cent Book 
today, while you think of it 
Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. 
1064 @alvert Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 
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CHILDREN 
INVALIDS 
and the AGED 


Need Sunshine 


AND 
Scott’s Emulsion 


Next to sunshine, nothing 
8 gr health, strength 
and vitality like 


Scott's Emulsion 
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RNIA.—1. What would ou 
Geurons Pe y 
Seba ree seer mai ova 
joe ieee sietorier the 

y ieeelenl nier- 

pp eas ve F. B. 

=o ero of busy people : 
a of the First Standard cople 1 suggest 


and recommend that you use your 


‘} own denominational course. 


2. Many of the best teacher-training classes 
meet at the regular Sunday-school hour, and 
substitute the teacher-training course for the 
International Uniform Lesson. This plan has 
its a aged sing it is pops ow 
to study ar lesson iss tn which 
the school os teacee trededi class omg 
any who desire to take the course could 





MISSISSIPPI.—We have in the First 
Church of our city a young women’s Bible 
established a number of years ago, called the 
Srennaaiae class. a anxious to know if there 


ito. tan rg 

: or numerous cases br th oame 
and we are anxious to get any statistics 

so that we can prepare a card for use secur- 
nr. Regpgeed a tang, cama 
ould not such an organization among 
Bereans as there now exists among Philathea 


be very much appreciated.—A. 

I frequently hear of classes by the name of | of 
Berean, but I do not know of any unions, 
either local or national, by thatmame. Your 


desire to come into tou 
classes is very commendable. 
may give and receive much information and 
inspiration inthisway. This is being accom- 
plished most effectively in many places by.the 
organization of Bible classes into a federation. 
This provides for the meeting of the need 
which you feel, without requiring any class to 
change its name, motto, or form, of organiza- 
tion. The only requirement would be that 
the class organize according’ to the Interna- 
tional Standard, ‘enrol with the County and 
State Sunday-school Association and receive 
an International certificate. The Interna- 
tional Adult Department Leaflet No.*1 con- 
tains suggestions for the organizing and con- 
ducting such federations. 





NEBRASKA.—For some time we have had 
—_s a problem on our hands with the Bible 
lass in our Presbyterian Sunday-school. This 
is a village of about 600 people, located in a 
farming community. Our church is made up 


largely of town people, with afew farmers. Our 
Bible Class has been conducted in old 
Wway,—that is, with a teacher and a varying 
number of irregular scholars, and without or- 

nization or any definite line of work. We 

ave been following the International Les- 

sons. We feel that properly to interest the 
people and get a regular working attendance 
we must have a Change of method. Can you 
give us some suggestions? We have a fairly 
well educated class of people, and they are in 
the habit of doing some reading.—G. W. 

You are to be congratulated because you 
are dissatisfied with what your Adult Bible 
Class has been able to accomplish up to the 
ent time. The fact that you are seeking 

Ip is an evidence that you have confidence 
in the ability of your own class to do better 
work, Such cenfidence is essential to the 
largest success anywhere ard under any con- 
ditions. Here are a few suggestions : 

1. Organize your class, The chief charac- 
teristic of the present increased interest in 
the Adult Bible Class work is class organi- 
zation. Many classes situated similarly to 
your own have been greatly benefited by or- 
ganizing. The International Adult Depart- 
ment Leaflet No. 2 treats of class organiza- 
tion. On the last page of this leafiet you wili 
find an application blank for an international 
certificate of recognition. It might be well 


classes,—one for young men and one for 
young women. 

2. The present International Uniform Les- 
sons are very well adapted for use in adult 
Bible classes, and I doubt whether you would 
gain by changing to anything else. You are 
very wise in placing your chief dependence 
upon Bible study. 

3. An adult class will come into its best 
only when each one of its members has been 
enlisted in some particular form of Christian 





service. ‘The International Standard of Ser- 


classes. Any information you - give us will | 


for you to consider the organization of two |: 
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. Adult, Glass. Questions 
- Amswered by W. C. Pearce 





vice for Adult Bible Classes ses requires a 

sep ake bah seyphenceeed 

(1) Increase the mem iby iy Shy. pe 
cent by January 1, i912, ort so in 
al thro fe ‘orgenization of 
other classes. The wo be ie as 


an annual increase after. 1912. . 
Bible used in the class. - 
fe A er a to missions, 
) Other definite ‘Christian work in the 
ie) » le tation in teacher -traini 
n nm teacher - training, 
fe class, or reading course, with view to 
larger service. 


INDIANA.—What is the best plan for con- 
a for the of the 

fan Adult Bible Class.—J, MCG. 

‘1 am delighted to know of your interest in 
up the membership of your Adult 


Bible Every man likes to belong to a 
victorious army, to live in a eageerd 
eterna be of help a 
may to yeu 
yor for new members: . 
. Prepare a list-of names of those who 


should join your class and whom you think 
t persuade to do so, Then proceed 
r them individually, systematically, 
of mange 3 .Be sure to invite each one 
these prospective members te all special 
class occasions. 

2. Keep a record of visitors, and when 
any visitors come who reside in your com- 
munity and are not members ef any other 
Bible Class call upon them immediately and 
ask them to.join the class. If they decline to 
do so at once, add their names to the pres- 
pective membership list. 

3. Advertise your class thoroughly. 

4. Set a definite number of members which 
you, will try to secure within a certain period 
of time. is will ‘give you a goal. 

i5- Some classes have had great success b 
dividing the class into groups of Seyen, with 
a captain over each group, and aving @ 
contest to see how many groups can increase 
their membership to ten inside of thirty days, 
Other similar contests may be planned that 
will bring good results; 

6. The International Adult Department 
Leaflet No. 3 has a section on the work of 
the membership committee which may sug- 
gest to you still other plans. 








From. Texas 
Some Coffee Facts from the Lone Star State 


From a beautiful farm down in Texas, 
where gushing springs unite to form 
babbling brooks that wind their spark- 
ling way through flowery meads, comes 
a note of gratitude for delivery from the 
coffee habit. 

‘* Wher my baby boy came to me five 
ears ago, tegan to drink Postum, 
aving a feeling that it would be better 

for him and me than the old kind of 
drug-laden coffee. I was not disa 
pointed in it, for it enabled me, a small, 
delicate woman, to nurse a bouncing, 
healthy baby 14 months. 

“T have —_ continued the use of 
Postum, for I have. grown, fond of it, 
and have discovered te my joy that it 
has entirely relieved me of a bilious 
habit which used to prostrate me two 
or three times a P ome % causing much 
discomfort to my family and suffering 
te myself. 

“My brother-in-law was cured of 
chronic constipation by leaving off 
coffee, and using Postum. He has be- 
come even more fond of it than he was 
of the old coffee. 

“In fact thé entire family, from the 
latest arrival {a 2-year-old who always 
calls for his ‘potie’ first thing in the 
morning) up tothe head of the house, 
think there is no drink so good or so 
wholesome as Postum.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘ There’sa reason,’ 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of hnman 
interest. 
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CREPE PAPER 


DESIGNS APPROPRIATE FOR 
CLASS BANNERS AND 
SCHOOL COLORS 


The Tag Makers 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
26 Franklin St. 15 John St.-15 W. 27th St, 
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here iMustrated vith any three letters and 

igures, one or two colors of enamel. Ster- 

silver, 25c. each; $2.50 doz.; Silve opin, roc. 

$:.00doz. Bastian s.Co. Dept. 140, ochester, 
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add impres- 
siveness to 
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dividual serv- 
ice, make the 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter 


Subscription Rates 


(Please note the change in rates to take 
effect with the first issue in November.) 

The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States and 
Canada. ‘These rates include postage : 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 
The new club rate for the enlarged paper, 
$1.00 per year. 
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One copy, or any number of 
$ 1.00 copies less than five, $1.00 each, 
per year, One copy, five years. $4.00, 


The new single-subscription rate, $1.50 per 
year. For five years, $6.00. 

One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, or at the new club rate of $1.00, 


Tue SunpDay ScHOoL Timxs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














The Cook of Spotiess Town you see 
pay ten ont yo com 0 ete 
Sn iuthete ine 

t light—but anyhow 
orate Salton Sadana wee 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO, 


Where there is good of welt kept the 

dresser will always be full of 

tins and cooking utensils. Everything 
rom muffin rings to ee hea ‘ing 

pans can be scoured wi 


SAPOLIO| 


till they look like new, and half the 
dgery of cooking will be saved iff 

here. is. never any accumulation. of} 

grease to fight. 





























** The Latest and Best 
avialation. of the Scriptures’’ is the 
anaiilimous opinion of the Biblical schol- 
ars with regard to the © om ~....- 






This version is used and recom- 
mended by Ministers, Superin- 
tendents, Sunday Scheol Teach- 
ers and Leaders of Bible Study 
Classes, because it is more true 
to the original and requires less explana- 
tion than any other. 


The American Standard Bible 


has now been before the public for ten 
years and continues to grew in popular 
favor faster than any translation before it 
| ever did. The demand is so great that the 





publishers have already made ‘the entité 
Bible in this version in eight sizes of. type 
and over 200 styles of binding to meet every 
want. Prices, 35 cents upward. 

For Sale by All Booksellers. Send for Beoklet 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS. 
Bible Publishers for the American Revision Committee 
381 A FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


350,000 


HALLOWED HYMNS “ii' 
ALREADY SOLD TO THOUSANDS OF CHURCHES 
ROUND OR SHAPED NOTES 
266 Pacts pen. New gen Scmerbre Readings 














Reprnas nad nam es ata co. he parted wei, 








HYMNS OF WORSHIP. 
AND SERVICE 
forthe SUNDAY ~ SCHOOL 


Published, October,.1908. 
Used and liked in hundreds of schools 
Introductory price, fuli-cloth; go cents. Send 
Jor a sample copy 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 














When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday Schoel Times. 
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Complete Set, 15 Vols., $17.00 
Choice of 


Choice of 
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that.are concise, learted and Sate understood, that elucidate ache ors situee in the text. 
- — passages of Scripture. . 1,380 pages. Former Price, Ss 7 
se Soncin ; of 
Rite 3 Niustrated Hi History of the Bible t in Saptord’s Co 2 ¢2clopedia of Re og Ley Dong 
No modern writer has done move to clothe with a fresh and usefulness OF || History, * mes, Places, Customs, Doctrines, oh 
living interest the. main persotiages and incidents in Bible His- actual! i nations, The Early Church, The of the-I eformation, 
tory than- John Kitto in this m rk. Over, 100,000 varue yarious Young People’s étiés,; Th zigians, Scholars, cathe: 
copies have been sold. Etplune pages. 220 illustra- for the money oa is, Churches, etc... 985 pages, beautifully illustrated. Former 
tions. o A rice. $3.50. 
Re Be athly Payment: Plan we uire an 
MONTHLY PAYMENT PRICES . CASH PRICES] meny |How to Oreder' (3, ince ‘of $2.00 wih order ahd. promise to 
15 ‘Vols., $18.00 cheerfully | pay $1.00 monthly until payment ' Books forwarded on re- 


+ glended :| Ceipt of cash price or first cate . Customers freight or 
sap it books 89 pe A srety [ieee te as 
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and CHEA ye oll mort. 
“Satie Maps. 
- ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER 
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1911 CHRISTMAS M 


THE. SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Send for Samples 
THE GLORIOUS KING 

THE ANGELIC CHORUS 
By H. Keanest Nicnott, the eminent ons 
pin English com 
dozen; $4.25 per hundred, prepaid. 

New Cantata by €. Gaprte 

“THE STAR AND THE CHILD” 

appropriate for Sunday je ape oe in Charch, 
Auditorium. or School. 20¢. each, 
Heidel extra. /iree Lt alt Xs Linas Music. 


berg Press 2% 














SUNDA VYSCHOOL MUSIC urges upon ali churches the use of 
mas Services, samp parce of ont aew humors || }| PRAYER TOPIC DUPLEX ENVELOPES | 


ous ristmas 4 le of 
new 5.5. Song Book. full des of our f | fon the back of which is printed the uniform 
aaw oncred ( ristmas Cantata for S.5. and praver-ochegule adapted by the Movement 
Choir. our new 


complete Pity > for 1912. These 
mas Service, and of our new Booklet of miscel- made only b hs angtbetins 4 of 
fipeons Christmas Recitations and Exercises the Duplex ‘co System. 
and our musically Lag ieee catalogue of sacred h 
wade sent postpaid for’ 5 oe s if The Sunda Order direct. or if through an 
School Times is mentioned. (Stamps ‘accepted. agent, specify Duplex-Richm 


LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 5 eit *- | DUPLEX. RICHMOND, VA. 





CHRISTMAS Die) sionaty Movement 

















Send for Free “Prayer Topic Unit” 38 


























